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Ship-Building at Quincy, Massachusetts. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
ew England is doing her share to build the 


N new navy, contracts aggregating about nine 
million dollars being now in process of fulfilment 
at one of our great “steel-shipyards,” that of the 
Fore River Ship & Engine Company at Quincy, 
Massachusetts. These contracts cover the battle- 
ships New Jersey and Rhode Island, the pro- 
tected cruiser Des Moines, and the torpedo- 
boat destroyers Macdonough and Lawrence. 
The cover-page illustrations have interest in this 
connection. The one shows the interior of the 
mold loft, where every segment of a ship is 
drafted and worked out, full size, in wood, 
preparatory to its reproduction in metal. The 
other pictures a part of the yard, with the 
blocking for the battle-ships in the foreground, 
the seven-masted steel schooner—the first one 
ever built—in the middle distance, and the Des 
Moines in the distance. 

This Quincy shipyard, which although less 
than two years old ranks with the first in the 
country, is expected eventually to employ three 
thousand men. Visiting now from day to day 
any one of the seventeen departments into which 
it is organized, one can almost see it grow. 
‘Twenty-ton hammers, lathes that could handle a 
hundred -foot shaft, and cranes that carry a 
seventy-five-ton forging and have a span of one 
hundred and fifty feet are a few of the mechanical 
marvels which are already part of its equipment. 


A apocryphal anecdote which a Boston lawyer 
tells has to do with two Missouri farmers 
who wrangled over a calf. The matter got into the 
courts, stayed there seven years, and cost the liti- 
gants thirty-eight hundred dollars. In the mean- 
time the calf died. There are marks of kinship 
to this celebrated case in a suit recently entered 
in a civil court in New Hampshire. The amount 
in dispute in this instance was about sixty 
dollars, and the specification filed by the plaintiffs 
was over forty feet long. A few more documents 
like that might tie the case by a double bow-knot 
to the next century. 
he alarm-clock generally presents itself in the 
light of a necessary nuisance; when it goes 
off methodically at the time appointed, nobody 
feels very grateful to it; but an alarm-clock in 
Lee, Massachusetts, won thanks and renown 
the other morning by breaking loose several 
hours ahead of the time for which it was set. 
The room had become filled with coal-gas from 
a stove, and the occupants were so nearly 
asphyxiated when the clock sounded that the 
man of the house had hard work to crawl to a 
window. Bearing in mind the admitted ‘fact 
that this clock was “wrong,”’ ingenious debaters 
are invited to argue the question whether it did 
or did not make a mistake. 


savings-bank in Grafton County, New Hamp- 
shire, has so much more money than it can 
invest that it has voted that no depositor’s account 
shall hereafter be allowed to exceed fifteen 
hundred dollars, The Rochester Fair Association 
has paid a dividend of ten dollars a share, owes 
no bills, and has six thousand dollars in its 
treasury. Sayings-banks in other places have 
found themselves compelled to limit the size of 
accounts, but country banks are seldom troubled 
that way. As for a fair association paying a 
dividend and having six thousand dollars left, 
that ranks above a wonder and next best thing 
toa phenomenon. Taking the two facts together, 
one might reasonably conclude that New Hamp- 
shire is prosperous. 

he Business Men’s Association of Pawtucket, 

Rhode Island, has set an example to boards 
of trade and commercial organizations every- 
where by naming five of its strongest men an 
“improvement committee” charged with the duty 
of investigating and approving plans for the 
wsthetic betterment of that prosperous city. 
There are indications of movements that will 
seek the same end in Lynn, Massachusetts, 
Portland, Maine, and Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
Pawtucket and the rest received the original 
impulse from Springfield,— from the Republi- 
can’s admirable essays entitled, ‘Let Us Make 
a Beautiful City,”—as, without a doubt, will 
many other communities. So shines a good deed 
in a world which is by no means “naughty,” 
only thoughtless, or, at the very worst, ignorant. 

tudents of natural history are invited to con- 
sider, for a moment, the manners and customs 
of hornets and Angora goats. 

Observing that the day dawned snowy and 
cold, a policeman in Winsted, Connecticut, began 
it by putting on his heaviest trousers. 
this in a hurry. He hurried down town. On 
the way, however, a painful ie and other 





He did | 
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| things smote him, and he hurried into a clothing 
| store, and hurriedly, very hurriedly, took off the | 


trousers. It proved that a family of hornets had 
built a nest in one of the legs. It seems to be 
injudicious to disturb hornets that have set up 
housekeeping. It hurts their feelings. 

As for the goats, a farmer in Waldo County, 
Maine, who is building a barn, went out the other 
day and found an Angora calmly promenading 
a timber of the frame, fifteen or twenty feet above 
the ground. The goat ambled to the end of the 
joist, discovered he could not get down that way, 
and then turned round and went back. Thus it 
appeares that it is easier for a biped than fora 
quadruped to win fame, If a two-footed acrobat 
did anything proportionately as difficult as that 
four-footed animal’s turn on a four-inch stick, 
the biped’s name would be in all the newspapers. 
But goats have no friends. 

On second thought, however, perhaps that 
statement ought to be modified. Maine farmers 
who have experimented are lavish of compliments 
on the weed-destroying powers of the goats. 
Angoras prefer maple or beech or hemlock twigs, 
it appears, but they will thrive on a steady diet 
of thistles, brakes, hardhack, burdock, smart- 
weed, and such. Nor are they so hard to confine 
as some had anticipated. Good climbers and 
powerful jumpers they are, to be sure, but the 
fact seems to be established that they seldom run 
away so long as their fence encloses any green 
or growing thing that will yield to an uncon- 
querable will and an iron jaw. 
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OLD-TIME FRANKNESS. 


Tt country newspapers of to-day are always 
ready to take their readers into their confi- 
dence, but the newspapers of the olden time 
were still more engaging in their childlike frank- 
ness. The public was treated as an intimate 
acquaintance before whom they might air their 
grievances. 


In the editorial columns of an old pa of 
1840, published in one of the smaller Eastern 
cities, was this ponent plea, with which any 
book-lover or book-lender can sym 

“The person to whom we lent the od and 
3d —— Slee usb Novelists’ Magazine re 
very much 0 us by returning same with- 
out further delay. if he has no had them Yong 
eee oe eee ee Sane © giving us his 

know in whose hands they 
are, oe, he ehall be entit led to the privilege of keeping 
them another year.” 

This sarcasm, however, is not so scathing as a 
notiee in the advertisers’ columns. It is headed 
“Three Cents Reward,” and reads as follows: 

“Ran away from the subscriber on Tuesday 
last, Ric Lewis, an indented ap rentice, 
All persons are forbid harboring or ing him 
pn ge TOLL y no debts of his 
contracting. return him to me 
— receive srhegre above coward and no expenses 
pai 2? 

Evidently there were worthless servants even 
in those days. This one did not have even that 
saving quality which the gentleman attributed 
to his incompetent cook, of whom he said, “She 
stays.’ 

nother advertisement in this same newspaper 
stirs both pity and amusement by the frankness 
with which the subscriber owns to a difficulty 
with which many of his modern “fellow sufferers”’ 


are familiar : 

The subscriber takes this opportunity to 
inform his friends that in future he will present 
his bills for payment immediately af his 
services are performed, for he Gani this 
waiting a year. M. Hawks.” 

Many another since Mr. Hawks has “despised 
this waiting,” but few have admitted it in public 
with such naiveté. 
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AN HAWAIIAN SCOUT. 


rank Gourard is an Hawaiian who was 

brought up among the Indians. He gives 
evidence of his nativity in his thick lips, flat- 
tened nose and dusky complexion—features so 
unlike those of the Indians; but by long living 
among the redskins he has acquired a perfect 
knowledge of their habits, traditions and methods 
of thought, and such skill as a scout that he has 
proved himself invaluable to the United States 
army in a number of instances. An officer who 
was with General Crook in the campaign against 
the Sioux has given to the Washington Times 
this account of the scout, as he knew him: 


I never met a man with the skill of Gourard. 
He could tell a footprint in the grass where the 
ordinary observer would notice nothing. More- 
over, he would tell whether the footprint was left 
by a white man or an Indian, and, if the latter, 
to what tribe he belonged. To be Sure, he 
explained the matter by saying that each tribe 
wore a certain style of moccasin; but the dis- 
tinction was sometimes so trivial’ as to render 
Gourard’s skill truly marvellous. 

The Indians when on the war-path march in 
single file, those behind treading in the footprints 
of the leader, so as to leave as few tracks as 
possible. The squaws and children and supplies 
are carried on two poles lashed together, one on 
— side of the horse, the ends trailing along the 


und. 

er These litters are all of the same width, and 
one is driven in the path of the other. But in 
spite of these precautions, Gourard could tell, 
with practical exactness, the number of warriors, 
squaws and papooses that had passed along a trail, 
as well as the tribe they belonged to, and other 
particulars which were hidden from the ordinary 
observer, and the determining of which, to those 
who did not know the ap wemne | capabilities 
of the scout, seemed wholly impossible. 

Two sticks laid upon the ground would tell 
him of a sign or warning left by the Indians for 
their people. In short, he had reduced the faculty 
of observation, whic’ +h most civilized people use 
so carelessly, to an exact science. 
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Young men to learn Telegra 
phy. F. WHITEMAN, Chatham, N.Y. 
BOSTON ! Institute and Train- 
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MY SITUATION 


With THE DEANE STEAM PUMP Co. was obtained for 
me by Burdett Colle we of Actual Business ane Short- 
hand. — J Middleboro, Mass. Write to 
Burdett C ‘ollege, G94 Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 


CARMEL SOAP 


is ABSOLUTELY PURE. It 
is made in Palestine, Syr- 
ia, from Sweet Olive Oil 
and contains all the emol- 
lient — of the oil. 
Delightful to use and keeps 
the skin soft and smooth. 
Sold by all druggists and grocers,roc. Imported by 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pear! Street, N. Y. 
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Columbian Exposition. 
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Our illustrated Manual sent free 
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5 Rooms $75 
7 Rooms 95 
9 Rooms 125 


PIPING, 
REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


Dig hton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given outs gee 
what it will goat to repels it, t 
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DigHTon. Every Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 
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Enjoy it alone, or share it with 

friends and enjoy it more. 

Each piece a delicious treat; 

pure, dainty, exquisitely fla- 

vored. In attractive packages 

which you'll want to keep. 
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Ix other words, his woolly 
pay ranges from eS 
twenty-five dollars. sa 

skilled Watchmaker — as able 
to repair a watch as make 
# one. We have graduated hun- 
dreds such as he. 


| 5 demand for well-trained 
_ Watchmakers exceeds the 
supply. There is, therefore, an 
open door of opportunity’ to 
every young man who receives 
the diploma of this, the oldest 
and most up-to-date Watch- 
making School in the whole 
United States. 
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This handsome county map, %x #4 
inches, is mounted on rollers, ready 
to hang on the wall. It is printed in 
colors, is thoroughly up to date and is 

particularly interesting and valuable, as it shows 
in colors the different divisions of territory in 
America acquired since the Revolution. The orig- 
inal thirteen states, Louisiana purchase, the Texas 
annexation, the Gadsden purchase, the cession by ‘ 
Mexico, and the Northwest acquisitions by diseov- 


ery and settlement. It will be sent to any address 
on receipt of 15 cents in postage to pay for packing 


and transportation. P. 8S. EUSTIS, General Pas- 
senger Agent C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 
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HE best known finish for floors and interior woodwork is 


ENGLISH WOOD OIL POLISH. 
This combination of wax and oils Keeps the Dust from Rising, Does 
Not Scratch, and is Not Slippery Like Wax. 
to the housekeeper and is unexcelled for repolishing and 
brightening. Easily applied by ”. one with a cloth. 


Prices: e r+ cents a half gallon. 


35 cents a quart. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN. 


This oil is a veritable 


1.00 a gallon. 
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DEXTER BROTHERS, Sole Manufacturers, 
103, 105, 107 Broad Street, Boston. 
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AITH came hurrying 
F up the dust-white road 

that led across the 
bridge into the sun-baked 
plain, where the tiny railway- 
station lurked in the shade 
of its big, red water-tank. 

As it was early in October, 
the landscape was a languid 
stretch of bleached wild grass, marked here 
and there with great yellow ant-hills and an 
occasional lean bush. The mountains had black 
stripes of timber below their bald summits; 
fall had not touched the funereal foliage of the 
pines along the slopes. Alkaline blotches lay 
white upon the parched flats. The sky also 
‘was white. Indeed, the whole scene rendered 
itself in sharp contrasts of tone; for what was 
not colorless—plains, roadways, adobe houses 
and skies—was black with coal-dust from the 
mine slope in the upper end of the town. 

Faith herself was as delicately framed and 
colored as the tall blades of grama nodding by 
the roadside. She rushed along, too, with the 
aimless speed of a leaf which a gust of 
wind bears hither and yon. She smiled and 
murmured aloud as she walked. She had a 
woman’s height, but her beautiful fair hair 
curled childishly about her neck. There was 
something sadly simple in her small, soft 
features and wide hazel eyes. The very sprigs 
of goldenrod in her broad hat had a fantastic, 
irrational suggestion. 

She tossed a kiss to some Mexican children 
who were playing in the ditch by the bridge, 
and the little swarthy things looked at her with 
a sort of awe. 

“*Std loca,” said Ramon Barilo, drawing 
his small, bare feet out of the mud. “In 
English you say ‘crezzy.’ Si! Sheiscrezzy,” 
and he went on playing. 

His mother, who was hanging fragments of 
goat flesh out to dry against her house-front, 
uttered a word of prayer as Faith fluttered 
past. “Mother of miracles!’’ she said, pity- 
ingly, to herself. ‘To be so pretty as that—O 
dolor !—and the sense lacking !”’ 

Just beyond the Apishapa, where the houses 
began to array themselves as if with some 
intention of a main street, a little gray cottage 
stood flush with the road. Here animated 
talk was taking place over the fence-rail. This 
conversation, which included the sighs and 
groans of a very fat woman in black, who sat 
dejectedly on the door-step, was further compli- 
cated with the sharp ejaculations of a magpie 
in a rustic cage over the window. Through 
these inarticulate sounds, however, the heavy 
disputative accents of the man who leaned on 
the gate could be heard only too well : 

“I prefer speaking to you, Mrs. Fairchild, 
rather than to Todd. For if I speak to him —”’ 

He paused eloquently, and the woman in 
black moaned, “I know what you say’s all 
true, Mr. Adkins, but what can I do? Me, 
a widow, with only the one son to depend on, 
and Faith like she is! If I say it myself, I’ve 
tried to raise my children right. Todd, now, 
from a baby up, he was that troublesome and 
stubborn nobody could do anything with him. 
Seems like the more you punished him the more 
stubborn he got! And the older he got, the 
harder to manage. When punishin’ and 
strivin’ and scoldin’ don’t bring out a boy’s 
good qualities, what can a person do? Well, 
maybe I begun wrong. ’Tisn’t in our family— 
I was a Biggerstaff—to have high tempers and 
stubborn ways. I don’t know who he takes 
after. Faith, poor child, she’s as sweet and 
biddable as any one could wish !” 

“I gave Todd work in the mines,” the man 
said, impressively, “on account of his father 
being a fine man and with the company right 
up to the last day of his life. Folks told me 
I’d regret it. 
triflin’est boys in the county; but I said I’d 
give him a chance, and he’s a good worker 
when he likes. But he talks back and he 
resents being corrected, and he’s sullen, to say 
nothing of his making trouble among the men. 
That Julian Baca he associates with isn’t the 
right sort, neither. And to-day, when I heard 
that Todd’s been saying round amongst the 
men that the scales are tipped in favor of the 
company, why, I just felt like telling him to 
go to the office for his time!” 

“O Mr. Adkins!” 

“Yes’m. And there’s been picks missing 


They said Todd was one of the | 











lately from the smith 
shop. I don’t accuse 
any person. I only say. 
And the sum of it is, you 
better tell him no mine 
boss will put up with his 
doings. I’m too kind- 
hearted, I suppose. 
Knowing how you’re 
There’s Faith now, crossing the 
*royo! Just the same, is she?” 

Mrs. Fairchild dried her eyes. “Yes, I don’t 
notice any difference. It’s been six years since | 
the fever left her that 
way. Seems sometimes 
it would kill me. Doc- 
tor is always saying he 
don’t give up hope. He 
says a sudden shock often 
does wonders in these 
brain troubles. But doc- 
tors don’t know every- 


situated, I — 





thing.” 
The mine boss turned 
to greet Faith. “This 


isn’t much of a magpie 
you got here, Faith,” 
said he, in a jocular tone. 
“Can’t talk a word! Just 
jabbers and squawks like 
a drowned pump!” 

Faith’s sweet, vague 
gaze rested on him ques- 
tioningly. ‘You mean,” 
she asked, “that he isn’t 
bright?” She stepped 
nearer, adding gently, 
“He’s like me. He’s 
foolish. ZI am _ foolish, 
you know.” 

“Faith! Faith!” 
groaned her mother. 
The mine boss turned his 
head and breathed hard. 
Faith laughed with a sort 
of vacant gaiety. “You 
needn’t mind!” she said. 
**T don’t mind. And 
Todd says —” Her face 
brightened. “There’s the 
whistle! Todd will be 
coming now. There he 
is—with the other men! 
Todd! Todd!” 

Men were coming from 
the slope, and the flames 
of their tiny lamps danced 
and flickered under the 
tipple. Voices rang out 
jestingly. 

“Go “long!” cried one 
miner, laughing. “The 
scales areall right, Todd! 
Quit your nonsense! 
They wouldn’t dare to give us short weights. 
The union would be after ’em quick !”’ 

“The union!” a boyish voice shouted sharply. 
“You are part of the union, aren’t you? If you 
don’t know when you’re being wronged, you 
can hardly expect headquarters to find it out. 
I tell you —” A chorus of laughter drowned 
the denunciatory tones, and swinging angrily 
from the press, a young fellow in a long yellow 
“slicker” made his way toward the street. 

“You see?” said the mine boss to Mrs. 
Fairchild. ‘Well, I’ll be going. For a boy of 
eighteen he’s pretty nimble at incitin’ trouble!’ 

Todd Fairchild, striding along in his flap- 
ping coat, scowled after the departing figure. 
“What’s Adkins been here for?” he demanded, | 
coming up. “Complaining of me?” 

There was a surly look in his dark eyes, and | 
his head, with its plenitude of black hair, had a | 
defiant pose. 

“A guilty conscience needs no accusing,” 
said his mother, sternly, as she rose from the 
door-step. Mrs. Fairchild loved her son, and 
being of a mild nature, she had always felt 
it hard that duty, as she conceived it, made | 
necessary an attitude of constant rebuke toward 
Todd. It seemed to her that his failings could 
be corrected only by repeated admonitions. 

“T give Adkins a fair day’s work for his 
money,” Todd remarked, as he went into the 
house and slammed down his dinner-pail. 
“He’s no call to come here with his tales.”’ 

“You stir up trouble ’mongst the men,” | 
accused his mother. “They’ll be thinking of 
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** FAITH,’’ HE CRIED, 
BEWILDERED, ‘*‘ WHAT 


| the tools—Cruz Pepito. I have seen him. 


going on strike if you keep eggin’ ’em on. 
And there’s been picks missing lately out 
of the smith shop —” She stopped, 
startled at the sudden pallor of rage in 
Todd’s face. “You—you needn’t get so mad, 
Todd,” she said. “He named no names.” 
“But he naturally thought of me!” cried 
Todd, with an unpleasant laugh. “He’ll 
regret that! He'll regret it!’ 
“Beware of a vengeful spirit, Todd! 
told —” 
“He'll regret directing his suspicions at me! | 
Did he—did he say those things before Faith ?” | 
“Tf he had? What would she understand? | 
Poor innocent! She doesn’t know —” 





We're | 


“Speak lower, won’t you, mother, she’ll hear | 
you. 


I don’t want to have her feelings hurt.” | 































“And who lays out to hurt her feelings?” 
inquired Mrs. Fairchild, with exasperation. 
“Ton’t I love every hair of her pretty head? 
Just hear the child laughing out there! She’s 
talking to some one at the gate. Who’s out 
there, Faith ?” 

Faith looked in at the door to reply: “It’s | 
Julian Baca, Todd, asking for you. He’s 
offered to give me a magpie that really talks; | 
he says ours isn’t a good one. But I said, ‘No, 
Julian Baca. I don’t want a magpie that | 
would be wiser than I am!’ ” 

Julian Baca, a young Mexican, with a red 
ribbon on his sombrero, bowed politely over 
the fence-rail. “I have to speak with you, 
amigo,” he said to Todd. 

When the two black heads were together, | 
Baca, in a dramatic whisper, said, “He accuses | 
us—the mine boss! I have just heard that it 
is you and me he suspects about the picks. 
He thinks we have hidden them to worry him. | 
This insult makes my blood rage in my body! | 
I am a Castilian. 

“Truly, yes,”’ Julian hissed on, forgetting his 
old Navajo grandmother across the arroyo. 
“Tt is not in me to take the insult. No! ,It is 
that Indian from Santa Clara who has taken 
I 
say nothing. It is no business of mine. I am 
not the police. Adkins does not suspect 
Pepito. Oh,no! It is youand me he suspects 
because he wishes to do us harm. But I have 
aplan! Let us go over behind our goat corral, 
where there is no one, and I will tell you how 





we can get even with this villain who puts the 
insult on us.” 

They went down the road together, and Mrs. 
Fairchild sighed. 

After a while the moon came up, flooding the 
empty street with mystical light. Stars, likea 
mere dappling of gold-dust in the sky, began to 
flicker overhead. Some one was playing a 
mouth-organ down by the livery-stable ; horses, 
hobbled beyond the village, whinnied shrilly. 

“T must step over to the store to get some- 
thing for breakfast,” said Mrs. Fairchild, 
rising from her chair by the window. “You 
sit right where you are on the steps, Faith. 
I’ll be back soon.” 

Faith listened to her mother’s retreating tread 

on the pine walk. With her chin in her hands 
she stared up at the faint 
stars, while her soft hair 
fell over her sweet, uplifted 
face. 
“QO pretty little stars up 
there!’”’ she murmured, as 
she waited. “Once I was 
bright, too! I had good 
sense. The fever took it 
away—no, not away! I 
have good sense yet, only 
somehow —”’ she brushed 
back her hair with a be- 
wildered stroke — “‘ some- 
how—I am like that star 
which has gone under the 
little cloud. There is a 
cloud over me, too. ‘The 
brightness can’t get 
through —” She lifted her 
head suddenly to listen. 

“Sst! sst! senorita! 
ohé, senorita!” A figure 
came stealthily creeping 
toward the gate,—the 
figure of an old woman 
with a face like a 
walnut kernel peer 
ing from her black 
rebozo,—the grand- 
mother of Julian 
Baca. 

“Ven acd, senor- 
ita!” she called, ex- 
citedly, as she halted, 
crouching by the gate. 
“Come here!”’ 

And as Faith 
obeyed, the old wom- 
an, with that deep 
veneration for mad- 
ness which is common 
to Indians and Mexi- 
cans, muttered a word 
of blessing. 

**Sefiorita,’’ she 
cried, clutching at the 
girl’s sleeve, “promise 
to help—promise! It 
is your brother Todd 
that will do the wick- 
edness! My Julian he can plan, yes, but he 
is a coward. He will not do the thing he 
plans. For three days my Julian has muttered 
against the mine boss. ‘To-night he was more 
angry than before. He and your brother, they 
went scowling out past the goat corral, talking 
low, throwing their arms out. I saw them. 
I said, ‘Something wicked is afoot.’ I follow. 
I crouch in the alfalfa.’ 

The old woman flung her lean arms up and 
talked on rapidly. 

“Listen, muchacha! They arrange to cut 
some of the pipes in the mine—the discharge 
pipes; so then the pumps will not work and 
two of the entries will flood. Ay demi! All 
they think of is to make trouble for Adkins! 
They think nothing of the idle men, the women 
and children that must lack bread while the 


| mine stops, for it will take time to mend the 


pipes. Ohé, blessed Sefiorita Faith! Go to 
thy brother; tell him no, no, he must not! 
Me, I dare not speak to Julian. He would 
say, ‘Hold thy peace!’ And I dare not tell 
the mine boss, for perhaps he would send my 
boy to prison. I know not. But you—God 
blesses such as you. Your evil brother will 


listen. You shall say, ‘Heaven sends me to 
tell you to hold your hand against this 
crime!’ ” 


Faith stood listening in the moon -lighted 
street, a struggling horror printing itself ever 
more clearly in the softness of her face. She 
was wringing her hands and trembling, and 
her breath came fast. At the word “crime” 





she sprang back with a cry. 
her head. 

* “Crime ?’ 
asked. 

“Si! 
plans.” 

Faith’s voice changed. “My brother is not 
evil!”’ she flung out hoarsely. “You are wrong. 
He is good and kind and true. I tell you he is 
true! He could not do what you say—flood the 
mines and see the little children starve! No, itis 
not so! You, Sefiora Baca, it is you who are 
wicked! ‘To lie is wicked! My brother is good 
and kind and true. I know. I tell you I know 
his heart !”” 

She caught her breath and added clearly, loudly, 
“1 believe in him!” 

The rush of words had left Faith panting. 
Her eyes blazed. Her face was sharp with 
strong emotion. 

The old woman shrank back, frightened by 
the light of the girl’s countenance and the flaming 
vehemence of her words. 

“Hola!” she muttered. “I am shaking! 
Andhush! Was thata noise in those cottonwoods 
yonder by the ditch? If any one should be 
listening!”” She glided away quickly into the 
shadows. 

Faith had turned to the house. She walked 
with a quick, decisive step up the path. 

As the door shut upon her a sombrero lifted 
itself out of the thicket by the ditch, and a 


Was it ‘crime’ you said?” she 


si! Crime—that your so evil brother 











“Y-yes, Faith—only you won’t believe in me 
now !” 
Faith looked into his wet eyes with tenderness. 


YX 


Then she lifted | glad that I remember—that the cloud is gone?” | “Why, shouldn’t I believe in you?” she said, 
simply. 

“There shall be no reason hereafter!’ cried 
Todd, in a deep voice. 


By C. A. Stephens. 


VI.— ADDISON’S SECRET TROUT -HOLE. 


HERE are few things dearer to a boy’s 
fk heart than a good trout brook; not too 

large a brook, but one that can be com- 
fortably fished along both banks; one that winds 
and crooks its way for three or four miles, partly 
through woods, partly through open land, with 
a few falls and many rocks overhanging deep, 
shaded “holes.”” And of course it must be a 
brook where the fish bite. 

There were six trout brooks, all within easy 
walking distance of grandfather’s farm, and we 
three boys were not long in learning where they 
were and how to reach them. As time passed, 
Theodora and Ellen also acquired a fondness for 
fishing from our girl neighbor, Kate Edwards. 

Down in the valley, on the east side of the 





farm, was the “Robbins Brook,” a clean, yellow- 
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** YOU NEVER CAUGHT THOSE TROUT IN THE 


, Voice said in a whisper, ““You wereright, amigo. 
The old woman was listening. I should never 
have thought the alfalfa was tall enough to hide 
her. *Tis well we followed, to see what’ she 
would do with her information. But no harm is 
done. She has done all she dares do to stop us. 
And your sister—all is well there. She does not 
have the sense to understand. 1 laughed to hear 
how good you are, mi amigo—who are up to 
everything !”” 

Todd was sitting on the curb, his chin sunk 
upon his breast. ‘You better go home, Julian,” 
he said. 

“Home, mi amigo ! 
the time we are to cut the pipes! 
our plan so easily ?” 

Todd turned angrily upon him. “I must have 
been crazy to think of doing such a thing! Do 
you think I am going to do it after what we’ve 
heard? Julian, you heard what Faith said— 
that she believed in me? I—I didn’t know any 
one believed in me! And look here, Julian. It 
makes a difference, that’s all. Good night! I 
judge the mine is in no danger. I hardly think 
you’ll go doing anything dangerous all by 
yourself.” 

“l am a brave man,” said Julian Baca, casting 
his big sombrero dramatically upon the ground. 
“But I have no quarrel with this Adkins for 
myself. Let him say what he likes; I only 
laugh at him, so great is my contempt! It was 
for your sake alone, mi amigo, that my blood 
burned. I am a Castilian. The Castilian dies 
for a friend.” 

“Well, good night, Julian!’ repeated Todd, 
crossing the ditch. 

The lamplight blinded him a little as he 
opened the door. Faith turned slowly to look 
at him. Her face was serene, but something 
unwonted in her aspect struck a sudden terror 
to 'Todd’s heart. 

“Faith,” he cried, bewildered, “what is it? 
What has happened to you?” 

Faith took his hand reassuringly. ‘Todd,’ 
she said, “I feel different. I seem to remember 
things. 1—Todd—is the cloud gone? Is it that? 
Am I like other people ?”’ 

Todd, startled though he was, took in the new 
clearness of her gaze, the determined tones of her 
voice. Suddenly the tears blinded him. 

“Todd!” cried Faith, throwing her arm about 
him. “You are glad for me—surely you are 


It is within an hour of 
Do you forget 





HORR BROOK! ”’ 


gravel stream with scores of fairly good holes 
at the numerous bends. ‘The trout there were 
thicker in the body for their length than in any 
other brook of the vicinity. 

On the west side was the “Horr Brook,” a 
little larger than the Robbins Brook and having 
a stonier bed with fewer “holes,’’ till it entered 
Poke Meadows down toward the lake; but 
there were two famous deep holes down there 
where large trout had been caught. The trout 
there were longer for their weight than those 
in the other brooks, and their backs were nearly 
black. 

Two miles and a half, as the crow flies, east 
of the farm was a partially cleared valley through 
which ran the “Millett Brook,” somewhat like 
the Robbins Brook in its holes, but about one- 





half larger. It was a good brook to fish, and for 
that reason was often fished out. | 

Then there were the “Niles Brook,” the 
“Herrick Mill Brook,” the “Coffin Brook,” all 
good, but usually fished down to small fry. | 
Across the “fire fell,’”’ four miles to the northwest, 
was Lurvey’s Stream, a much larger brook, on 
the upper course of which, in forest land, there 
was said always to be good fishing. 

During our first two years at the farm, how- 
ever, we did not learn much about these latter 
brooks. ‘There was one other nearer fishing- 
place where I often went, but never with any 
success, except once. This was the “Foy Mill- 
Pond.” ‘The water here came from a bog, three 
miles in length, at the easterly end of which was 
“North Pond.” At the point nearest grand- 
father’s farm, where the water issued from the 
bog, was an old stone dam; but the sawmill 
that once stood there had been burned ten or 
twelve years previously, and débris brought 
down by freshets had choked up the mill-pond. 
None the less, it was a great place for pickerel, 
and also for water-snakes, ugly, mottled specimens 
of which were sometimes seen sunning themselves 
on the old logs. 

Below the dam lay the blackened timbers of 
the old mill, the broken “‘undershot” water-wheel 
and other gear, through which the water gurgled 
with a hollow murmuring from the leaky flume. 

At the far end of the dam, a hundred feet from 
the flume, there was an “apron,” or waste-way, 
where formerly the overflow of water went out 
and found its way for a hundred and fifty yards, 





perhaps, by another channel along the foot of a 


steep bank ; then, issuing through a dense willow 
thicket, it joined the main stream from the flume. 

Water rarely flowed here now, except in time 
of freshets, or during the spring and fall rains ; 
and there was such a prodigious tangle of alder, 
willow, clematis and other vines that for years 
no one had penetrated it. From a fisherman’s 
point of view there seemed no inducement to do 
so, since this secondary channel appeared to be 
dry most of the time. 

In point of fact, however, and unknown to us, 
there was a very deep hole at the foot of the high 
bank where the channel was obstructed by a 
ledge. The hole thus formed was thirty or forty 
feet in length, and at the deepest place under the 
bank the water was six or seven feet in depth; 
but such was the tangle of brush above, below 
and all about it that one would never have 
suspected its existence. 

An experienced and very observing fisherman 
would have noted, however, that always, even 
in midsummer, there was a tiny rill of water 
issuing through the willows to join the main 
stream ; and that, too, when not a drop of water 
‘was running over the waste-way of the dam. 
He would have noted also that this was 
unusually clear, cold water, like water from a 
spring. ‘There was, in fact, a copious spring at 
the foot of the bank near the deep hole ; and this 
hole was maintained by the spring, and not by 
the water from above the dam. ‘The spring and 
the hole may have been known to the millmen, 
but we boys of the succeeding generation had not 
found it out. 

Early in August of our first year at the farm 
there came a rain-storm of three or four days’ 
duration. On the cloudy day that followed 
grandfather set me to shelling corn. Addison 
and Halstead had gone to Herrick’s mill to 
draw home a load of shingles for patching the 
barn roof. Grandmother had sent Ellen down 
to the borders of the cedar swamp to get broom 
stuff. Kate Edwards had accompanied her. 
They had been gone about an hour when, as 
I was rasping away at the dry corn ears, back 
came Ellen, quite out of breath from running. 

“Get your hook and line and come over to the 
old mill-pond, quick!” she cried. “It’s full of 
trout—great big ones !”’ 

“Pickerel, I guess,” said I. 
trout in that mill-pond.” 

“No, but they are trout, big ones, more than 
fifty of them !”’ Ellen insisted. “I know speckled 
trout !”’ 

I was incredulous, but got my hook and line, 
hastily dug a few worms, and set off. As we 
hastened along the wood road, through the 
swamp, Ellen explained that she and Kate had 
gone to the mill-pond to see if the black cherries 
were ripe, and that while standing on the top of 
the dam they had seen the trout swimming all in 
one great “flock,” as she called it, deep down 
in the water above the dam. 

When we came in sight of the dam, Kate was 
sitting there watching and waiting. 

“Oh, I thought you would never come!” she 
exclaimed. ‘““They’ve been around the pond six 
times, but they’ve just passed, and are now up 
toward the other end. I never saw trout swim 
all together like these before.” 

I caught tip some one’s old pole, strung my 
line, baited the hook and cast in. We then sat 
down on the dam and waited. 

As many as fifteen minutes passed. ‘They 
may not come back again, but I guess they will,’’ 
Kate said, and hardly had she spoken before I 
saw a kind of wave deep down in the water, 
and then the whole school of fish, all swim- 
ming on together, circling round the muddy pond, 
slowly winnowing the water with their fins. 
There was no question that they were trout; I 
could see their red-speckled sides. There were 
more than fifty of them. They were beauties, 
and few were less than two feet long. 

“Shake your bait! Shake your hook!” Kate 
whispered, excitedly ; for I was so intent on the 
spectacle that I had forgotten I had come there 
to fish. 

I had barely given my hook a bob when a 
big fellow took hook, worm and all, with a grand 
rush and a heavy jerk. I pulled hard and swung 
the trout out of water, my pole bending half 
double. The fish was securely hooked, or I 
should have lost it, for it fell first on logs and 
slid down between them into the water again ; 
but seizing the line in my hands, I landed the 
fish, madly flopping, on the dam beside the 
girls. 

With some ado, and not before the trout had 
snapped my fingers, I detached the hook, rebaited, 
and made another cast; but the school, scared 
by the splashing and by the fate of their fellow, 
had darted away up the pond. We hoped they 
might come back, and sat waiting for fully half 
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an hour, then fished along both shores back to 
the bog. 

Two small pickerel bit, but we saw nothing 
further of the trout. It was probably a vagrant 
school from North Pond, or the stream above 
it. Trout will not livelong in such warm, impure 
water, and these no doubt went immediately 
back up the bog brook. 

After fishing for perhaps an hour, I reluc- 
tantly gave up hope of catching others, and we 
took our prize home. By the kitchen steelyards 
it weighed three pounds and twelve ounces, and 
furnished a meal for the family at breakfast. 
It was the first large trout I had ever caught, 
and I was correspondingly elated. It was grati- 
fying, too, to see Addison and Halstead open 
their eyes that evening, when they returned with 
their load of shingles and saw my catch. 

The next morning at breakfast Addison was 
mnissing. He had gone over to the old mill-pond 
at four o’clock to fish. Somewhat to his surprise, 
he found Thomas Edwards there, fishing, when 
he arrived. Kate had spread the story of that 
magnificent school of trout, and Thomas had 
risen at three o’clock to go. But neither of them 
caught a trout, or even saw one; and although 
we boys and others went there repeatedly that 
season,—loath to give up the hope of luck,—not 
a trout was ever again taken in the old mill-pond. 

Addison was a born observer, a naturalist by 
nature; and on one of these hopeful trips to the 
pond he searched out and found that hidden hole 
on the old waste-way channel, below the dam. 
When he had forced his way through the tangled 
mass of willows, alders and vines and discovered 
the pool, he found eighteen or nineteen splendid 
speckled trout in it. 

Either these trout had come over the waste-way 
of the dam in time of freshet, and had been unable 
to get out through the rick of small drift stuff at 
the foot of the hole; or else, perhaps, they were 
trout that had come in there as small fry and had 
been there for years, till they had grown to their 
present size. Certain it is that they were now 
two- and three-pound trout. 

Did Addison come home in haste to tell us of 
his discovery? Not at all. He did not even 
allow himself to catch one of the trout at that time, 
for he knew that Halstead and I had seen him set 
off for the old mill-pond. He came home without 
a fish, and remarked at the dinner-table that it 
was of no use to fish for trout in that old pond— 
which was true enough. 

The next wet day, however, he said at break- 
fast to grandfather, “If you don’t want me, sir, 
for an hour or two this morning, I guess I’ll go 
down the Horr Brook and see if I can catch a 
few trout.” 

Grandfather nodded, and we saw Addison dig 
his worms and set off. The Horr Brook was on 
the west side of the farm, while the old mill-pond 
lay to the southeast. What Addison did was to 
fish down the Horr Brook for about a mile, to 
the meadows where the lake woods began; then 
he made a rapid détour through the woods to his 
secret hole below the old dam. Penetrating the 
thicket about the hole, he caught three handsome 
fellows, went back through the woods to the 
Horr Brook, then strolled leisurely home with 
his nine pounds of trout. 

Of course there was astonishment and ques- 
tions. “You never caught those trout in the 
Horr Brook !” Halstead exclaimed. But Addison 
only laughed. 

“Ad, did you really get those beauties out of 
the old mill-pond?” I demanded. 

“No,” said Addison, but he would answer no 
more questions. 

About two weeks after that he set off fishing 
to the Horr Brook again, and again returned 
with two big trout. Nobody else who fished 
there had caught anything weighing more than 
half a pound; and in the lake, at that time, 
there was nothing except pickerel. But all that 
Addison would say was that he did not have 
any trouble in catching such trout. 

The mystery of those trout puzzled us deeply. 
Not only Halstead and I, but Thomas Edwards, 
Edward Wilbur and the Murch boys did 
everything possible to find out where and how 
Addison fished, but quite without suecess. 

Cold weather was now at hand and the fishing 
over ; Addison astonished us, however, by bring- 
ing home two noble trout for Thanksgiving 
day. 

The next spring, about May ist, he went off 
fishing, unobserved, and brought home two more 
big trout; and after that if he so much as took 
down his fish-pole the rumor of it went round, 
and more than one boy made ready to follow 
him. ‘For we were all persuaded that he had 
discovered some wonderful new brook or trout 
preserve. 

Not even the girls could endure the grin of 
superior skill which Addison wore when he came 
home with those big trout. Theodora and Ellen 
began to watch him. The two girls, with Kate 
Edwards, hatched a scheme for tracking him to 
his hole. Thomas had a little half-bred cocker 
spaniel puppy, called Tyro, which had a great 
notion of running after members of the family 
by scent. If Thomas had gone out and Kate 
wished to find him, she would give him one of 
Thomas’s shoes and say, “Go find him!” Tyro 
would go coursing around till he took Thomas’s 
track, then race away till he came upon him. 

The girls saved up one of Addison’s coats, 
and on a lowering day in June, when we made 
pretty sure that Addison had stolen off fishing, 
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Ellen ran over for Kate and Tyro. Thomas was 
with them when they came back, and Halstead 
and I joined in the hunt. The coat was brought 
out for Tyro to scent; then away he ran till he 
struck Addison’s trail, and dashed out through 
the west field and down into the valley of the 
Horr Brook. 

All six of us followed in great glee, but kept 
as quiet as possible. It proved a long, hot chase ; 
for when Tyro had gone along the brook as far 
as the lake woods, he suddenly tacked and ran 
on an almost straight course through the woods 
and across the bushy pasture-lands, stopping 
only now and then for us to catch up. When 
we came out on the Foy Mill Brook at a distance 
below the old dam, the dog rar directly up the 
stream till he came to the place where the little 
rill from the hidden hole joined it ; then he scram- 
bled in among the thick willows. 

We were a little way behind, and knowing 
that the dog would soon come out at the mill- 
pond, we climbed up the bank among the low 
pines on the hither side of the brook. 

Tyro was not a noisy dog, but a few moments 
after he entered the thicket we heard him give 
one little bark, as if of joy. 

“He’s found him!” whispered Kate. 
all keep still!” 

Nothing happened for some minutes; then we 
saw Addison’s head appear among the brush, as 
if to look around. Vor some time he stood there, 
still as a mouse, peering about and listening. 
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Evidently he suspected that some one was with 
the dog, most likely Thomas, and that he had 
gone to the mill-pond to fish; but we were not 
more than fifty feet away, lying in the thick 
pine brush. 

After looking and listening for a long while, 
Addison drew back into the thicket, but soon 
reappeared with two large trout, and was hurry- 
ing away down the brook when we all shouted. 

“Hold on, Ad!” Thomas cried. ‘“ We’ve 
caught you at last!’ 

Addison stopped, looking both sheepish and 
wrathful; but we all pounced on him, laughing 
so much that he was compelled to own up that 
he was beaten. He showed us the hole—after 
we had crept into the thicket—and the ledge 
where he had sat so many times to fish. “But 
there are only four more big trout,’ he said, 
| “and I meant to leave them here, and put in 
twenty smaller ones to grow up.” 

The girls thought it best to do so, and Halstead 
and I agreed to the plan; but three or four days 
later, when Theodora, Ellen and Addison went 
over to see the hole again, we found that the 
four large trout had disappeared. We always 
suspected that Thomas caught them, or that he 
told the Murch boys or Alfred Batchelder of the 
hole. Yet an otter may possibly have found it. 
In May, two years afterward, Halstead and I 
caught six very pretty half-pound trout there, 
but no one since has ever found such a school of 
beauties as Addison discovered. 
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THE LICK OBSERVATORY. 


HE problems of astronomy are profoundly 

interesting to all intelligent persons, but the 
profession of astronomy is carried on at such 
remote places that the daily life of the astrono- 
mers themselves is all but unknown. It is 
proposed, in what follows, to give a short account 
of the life and work of a practical astronomer at 
some great establishment like the government 
observatory in Washington, the Lick Observa- 
tory on Mount Hamilton in California, the 
Imperial Observatory of Russia, at Pulkowa, 
near St. Petersburg, or the Royal Observatory 
at Greenwich in England. 

The great problems of astronomy relate to such 
questions as these: What is to be the future of 
the solar system ? 
heat of the sun to endure? By what processes 
of evolution has our universe come to be what 
it is? What is the physical condition of the 
planets—of Mars, for example? Can human 
life exist on Mars? Does it, in fact, exist ? 

Such far-reaching questions as these are finally 
to be settled by the philosopher in his study. 
Laplace thought out the nebular hypothesis with 
no more apparatus than a pen and paper. He 
had, indeed, been anticipated in his conclusions 
by Swedenborg and by Kant—one a mineralogist, 
the other a metaphysician. 

The brains of all three of these great men were 
furnished with apparatus not mechanical. They 
were intimately acquainted with the results of 
observation and experiment in astronomy and in 
natural philosophy. All significant facts were 
known to them. They reasoned on the results 
obtained by practical, observing astronomers 
from the time of Hipparchus to that of Herschel. 


Three Kinds of Astronomers. 


HEN Le Verrier and Adams discovered a 

new planet (Neptune) by pure calculation, 
and said to the working astronomer, “If you 
will point your telescope to a certain place, there 
you shall find a planet hitherto unknown,” they 
were using only pen and paper for apparatus. 
But they had at their command the accurate 
observations of the planets made by practical 
astronomers with instruments of precision. 
They were mathematical astronomers working 
out the consequences of observations made by 
practical observers. 

There are at least three classes of astronomers, 
then: The philosopher, like Kant, whose specu- 
lations, if securely based on all the knowledge 
of his day, may lead to great generalizations 
like the nebular hypothesis; the mathematical 
astronomer, who takes the crude results of 
observation and deduces their necessary and 
mathematical consequences; and finally, the 
practical astronomer, who actually observes the 
heavenly bodies, and deduces their celestial 
latitudes and longitudes at regular intervals. 
It is upon the work of the practical astronomer 
that everything is based. 

He announces that the heavenly bodies are, in 
fact, situated in such and such places at such and 
such times. The mathematician takes these data 
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and puts them into equations which are combined 
by known processes; and the results, when 
interpreted, declare that the heavenly bodies 
could not be in their observed places unless their 
masses had certain values—and their true masses 
are thus determined; or unless their motions 
were at certain rates—and thus their true 
motions are also determined. 


The Service of Newton. 


HE philosopher, familiar with all that the 
mathematicians have done, is able to take a 
wide survey of the whole field of separate results, 
and to combine them into some great generaliza- 
tion, or law, that explains a multitude of single 
instances as a consequence of a single habit of 
nature. 

Newton’s great service to science was in 
bringing each and every one of the multifarious 
motions of the heavenly bodies under one single 
law—the law of universal gravitation. Before 
his time gravitation had been regarded as local. 
He extended it to the universe. 


nature, different, it must be remembered that most 
of the great philosophers—Copernicus, Kepler, 
Newton, Laplace— were also gredt mathema- 
ticians ; and that the great mathematical astrono- 
mers—Bessel, Gauss, Newcomb—have also been 
observers. Everything finally rests upon obser- 


vation : 
To the solid ground 
Of Nature, trusts the mind that builds for aye. 


The old astronomy deals chiefly with the 
masses and motions of the heavenly bodies. 
The new astronomy, so-called, deals with the 
physical characteristics of the sun and planets. 
It has to do with the chemistry and the geology 
|of the stars; and its prosecution involves a 
thorough knowledge of the processes and results 
of physics in all its fields of light, heat, magnetism 
and electricity. 
| Just as the most sublime speculations of the 
| old astronomy rest on precise observations of 
the celestial latitudes and longitudes of the 
planets, so the most far-reaching conclusions 
regarding the physical condition and the habita- 
bility of other worlds rest on delicate observations 
made with the spectroscope, the galvanometer, 
the bolometer, the polariscope. 





At the Russian Observatory. 


3 and what his work and habits are; what he 
must know, and what he must do. One of the 
greatest of modern establishments is the Imperial 
Observatory of Russia, situated at the little 
village of Pulkowa, about a dozen miles from St. 
Petersburg. It was completed in 1839, and the 
tsar gave its first director, Wilhelm von Struve, 
carte blanche. It was to be made—and it was 
made—the astronomical capital of the world. 
The very first thing to be done was to decide 
what work the observatory was to undertake. 
This work had to be chosen not only with 
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reference to astronomical conditions, but also 
with reference to the climate and weather of 
Russia. Southern stars and southern planets 
cannot well be observed from a site that is almost 
within the arctic zone; nor can very accurate 
work be done at a temperature of twenty degrees 
below zero. 

Suitable instruments had to be designed to 
carry it on. Here, at once, the practical 
astronomer enters the fields of engineering and 
instrument-making. The two pivots of his 
meridian ecireles must be exactly round; they 
must be exactly of the same diameter. 

lf they differ in diameter by so much as one- 
forty-thousandth part of an inch errors creep in. 
The telescope tubes must be rigid. 
must be real circles—not ovals. 
| marked on their edges must be exactly equal. 
The telescopes and the microscopes must be 


perfect. 


The Machinery of the Lick Telescope. 


HE great tube of the Lick Observatory 

telescope is nearly sixty feet long, and with 
its moving parts weighs several tons. It must be 
so nicely poised and balanced that a driving-clock 
will move it smoothly and swiftly toward the 
| west for hours, so as to follow a star from rising 
to setting. The delicate and complicated ma- 
| chinery by which it is managed and controlled 
must be well devised, and then executed in the 
| most complete and perfect manner. 

The observatory buildings that are to cover 
the instruments must be constructed in a special 
way. Sir William Herschel, in his energetic 
diction, declared that the best results were only 
to be attained when the telescope and the observer 

| were of the same temperature as the external 
air. 
A word will explain why this should be so. 





We have all seen the shivering column of air that | 


rises along the sides of a heated stove. Any 
object seen through such a column of air shivers 
in the same fashion. If we are looking at it 
through a telescope that magnifies one thousand 
times, the shivering, as well as the object, will be 
so magnified. The business of the practical 
| astronomer is so to design his buildings that the 
temperature inside and outside of them shall be 
the same. 
When I first took charge of the Lick Observa- 


| tory, in May, 1885, the images of the planet | 
. seen in the great telescope were so | 


unsatisfactory as to lead to the suspicion that 
the telescope itself was defective. A few experi- 
ments showed that the air in the great dome had 
not the proper circulation (as the dome had not 
been constructed according to the astronomer’s 
plans). A few large ventilating holes were 


been entirely satisfactory. 


meridian circle were, on the other hand, carried 
out precisely, and the temperature inside and 
outside of this house seldom differs by so much 
as five degrees Fahrenheit. 


An Odd Cause of Error. 


E difference between first-class and second- 
class work often depends on very small 
matters. At the Leyden Observatory, when its 


observed by two persons. One observed the stars 
through the telescope; the other read the circle 
| through the microscopes. 
for an hour, then rested for an hour, then worked 
for another hour, and so on. 

It was found that the positions of the last stars 
of the first hour did not harmonize with the 
positions of the first stars of the third hour. 
Why? During the first hour the heat from the 
body of the reader of the microscopes warmed 
| them to a very slight degree; during the second 
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The circles | 
All the degrees | 


opened in the walls and in the lower portions of | 
the dome, and since that time everything has | 


The plans for the house that shelters the | 


catalogue was to be made, the zones of stars were | 


The two men worked | 
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there were many lacks in its equipment due to 
an insufficient income and to the very exceptional 
and isolated situation on the bare summit of a 
desolate mountain. With good-will on the part 
of all the astronomers drawbacks were finally 
overcome, but at a great cost of nervous energy. 

One thing in particular has probably never 
been thought of by the world at large, and yet it 
was a very real matter to the little company of 
observers on the mountain. For a dozen years 
the Lick Observatory possessed the best equip- 
ment of any establishment in the world, and 
while I was there it was a point of honor with 
us all that we should not be anticipated in any 
important discovery by other establishments less 
well equipped. 

As a matter of fact, during that dozen years 
the first news in many departments of astro- 
nomical work came from the observers on Mount 
Hamilton, and especial credit belongs to the men 
who, few in number, competed generously and 
successfully with their more numerous colleagues 
|in other and richer institutions. 
gained only by a devotion which spared no pains. 
The life of every person of our little company 
was filled with a single thought. 

Along with scientific preoccupations came 

others, no less important, although not 
elevating. The practical needs of a company 
of astronomers with their families and servants 
at Pulkowa, or at Mount Hamilton, are the same 
}as the needs of the dwellers in a large city. 
| They must have food, fire, light, water—necessi- 
| ties of all sorts. 
There were not many luxuries with us. Such 
| things are better looked out for at the older 
| observatory of Pulkowa, and there is no difficulty 
| whatever at establishments like the Harvard 
| University Observatory or Greenwich, which 
| are situated within reach of large cities. 





Success was 


So 


How the Days are Spent. 


A" the Lick Observatory, a dinner not tele- 
phoned for in time to be brought by the daily 
stage did not arrive, and had to be gone without. 
| We were twenty-six miles from a surgeon, a 
| physician, a school. We were three or even six 
thousand miles away from the makers of some of 
our standard apparatus. 

These conditions developed the ingenuity and 
the spirit of self-help in the observers at Mount 
Hamilton to a very high degree. I do not think 
that there was ever a company of scientific men 
more completely independent. 

Quite large and complex pieces of apparatus 
were made by the observers themselves, including 
several telescopes, spectroscopes, and driving- 
clocks. The observers of a_ steady -going 
observatory like Greenwich, where instrument- 
makers are always at hand, would be appalled 
if they were confronted by the conditions of our 
| earlier years, 

One of the matters that is not always under- 
stood is the division of time by the observing 
astronomer. “When do you sleep ?”’ is a common 
question. 

Daylight lasts in sunmer—the most favorable 
observing season—from about four o’clock in 
the morning to eight at night, that is, for some- 
thing like sixteen hours. Any eight of those 
hours will do for sleeping; eight are left for 
office work, exercise, and diversion; eight hours 
of darkness are available for observation. At 
most government establishments the observers 
are on duty only on alternate nights, but at 
| the Lick Observatory, during the favorable 
weather from May to November, the observers 
| worked for the larger part of each and every 
| night. 
| During the winter months there were long 
periods of clouds, rain and snow, when no night 
| work was possible. ‘The days were given up to 

calculating the observations of the previous 
summer. The cloudy evenings were available 
for reading and study. In the ten years which 


ET us see how the observing astronomer lives | 


hour the recorder was resting, and the micro-| I spent upon the mountain the winter evenings 
scopes grew slightly colder; when the third | afforded time for an amount of uninterrupted 
hour began, the temperature conditions were | reading which seems incredible as I look back 
somewhat different from those that existed at | upon it. 
the end of the first hour. | ‘There was, however, nothing to interrupt; and 
The conditions were finally made right by | there is the secret. It is wise to be interested 
causing the janitor of the observatory to stand | in more than one subject at a time in order to 
near the microscopes during the resting hour of | preserve an elasticity of mind and a touch with 
| the observers. After this plan was adopted all| real things. The interests of astronomy are 
| went well. | better served by a mind that comes to it fresh 
| This instance may serve to show the wonderful | from some very different study. 
delicacy of certain observations. It is a literal | 
fact that some astronomical instruments have | 
been so perfected that they are, as instruments, | 
more precise than the observer who is to use| HESE particulars concerning the daily lives 
them. The machine is more delicately organized | of the members of an isolated and highly 
than the man—that is, than the man who is to use | specialized community will have an interest to 
it in a certain way; for, after all, the machine | readers whose own time is spent under widely 
was constructed according to other and more | different conditions and surroundings. 
| delicate tests by human hands, and was designed| The one main point in the make-up of a 
by human brains. successful practical astronomer is that he should 
All these matters must be clearly understood | love his work. If he does not truly love it, 
by the practical astronomer. Every part of his | it becomes an ever-lengthening chain of servi- 
observatory and apparatus must be designed on | tude. If he does, there is no pleasure comparable 
correct lines, and must be employed so as to | to it. 
bring out the most precise results. The observer | In a science like astronomy, which is at the 
himself should be in the best physical condition | same time an art, there is no acquirement which 


One Main Point of Success. 








—not nervous, not sluggish, not anxious. He 
should be intensely interested in his work, or 
else he will not do it in the best manner; but 
at the same time he should be serene and 
confident in temper. 

In the early years of the Lick Observatory 





does not sooner or later find its use. When the 
writer first reported for duty at the Naval Observ- 
atory at Washington, the dome for the great 
telescope was building, and he was especially 
welcomed because he happened to know “how 
cement ought to be mixed!” From very practical 
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knowledge like this up to the highest flights 
of abstruse mathematical analysis, every ac- 
quirement will, sooner or later, find its useful 











application. There is no work more absorbing 
than that of the practical astronomer, and there 
is no life that can be fuller than his. 





wonder at my cook’s interest and delight 
in the new arrival from County Kerry. 

She was a mere slip of a thing, with eyes like 
patches of blue sky let into her pale face, and 
after each frightened upward glance she drooped 
the black-fringed lids hastily in the vain effort to 
force back the homesick tears. 

Rigidly erect she sat upon the edge of a kitchen 
chair, her nervous fingers clutching the handle of 
a shiny, old-fashioned valise, her soft curves 
and fresh, peasant beauty furnishing a striking 
contrast to her aunt’s sharp angles and stooping 
figure. 

Nora herself was not handsome, but we had long 
since forgotten to comment upon her peculiarities 
of person. We only remembered that she was 
honest, devoted, and, in the language of much- 
tried housekeepers, ‘“‘a treasure.” 

I had more than once heard from Nora’s 
garrulous tongue the niece’s history, and knew 
that she had furnished the girl’s passage money 
to America. I had promised to employ Bridget 
as nurse-maid, much to the satisfaction of Nora, 
who wished to have her under her own careful 
guardianship. Having come late in life to this 
country, Nora had never adapted herself to 
new conditions, as other girls of her class 
usually do. She had no followers, few 
guests, and seldom went out except to 
church. The introduction of this new 
element from an old environment was like 
a burst of sunshine in her lonely life. 

The maternal instinct lies dormant in 
the breasts of all women, and the advent of 
Bridget seemed to awaken it in Nora. She 
was like a child with a new doll, and with 
her joy was mingled a delightful sense of 
her own responsibilities. 

The first thing to be considered was 
Bridget’s wardrobe. Nora was anxious to 
exhibit her new acquisition to her few old- 
country acquaintances, and before doing so 


W ‘wer I first saw Nora’s niece, I did not 


wished to make her presentable according ~s 


to new-world standards. 

“She’s the look o’ one lately come over, 
hasn’t she, mem? Old-fashioned but dacint, 
annyhow. My sister’s not one to see her 
childer goin’ ragged. It’s a sailor hat I’m 
thinkin’ to get her, an’ a nate an’ tasty 
jacket, don’t ye think ?” she said. 

And when the two sallied forth to church 
on the Sunday following, it could not be 
denied that Nora’s pretty niece well became 
a generous outlay. As for Nora, her face 
shone with honest pride. 

After the first few weeks of homesick depres- 
sion from which Bridget suffered, she began to 
revive and to take a keen interest in her sur- 
roundings. She was extremely quick and bright, 
and adjusted herself to new conditions with the 
facility so characteristic of youth. 

When I found her one morning in animated 
conversation with the policeman, while the baby 
tumbled up and down the front steps unattended, 
1 felt that Bridget had become successfully 
Americanized. Her cool impertinence when I 
reproved her for negligence showed her an apt 
scholar of the associates she had found. 

Nora’s satisfaction at Bridget’s presence in the 
family was so keen that we all felt anxious to be 
suited with our new nurse-maid, but as time 
went on I found it more and more difficult to 
regard her with Nora’s fond enthusiasm. It 
was quite evident that my cook’s steadiness had 
not descended in this instance to the second 
generation. 

At first Nora watched Bridget with persistent 
solicitude. She directed her incomings and out- 
goings, her uprisings and downsittings with an 
authority which admitted of no appeal. It soon 
became apparent, however, that Bridget had a 
will of her own, and its manifestations, at first 
uncertain and occasional, soon became so pro- 
nounced, and were such a source of astonishment 
to Nora, that the situation might have been 
amusing if Bridget’s bad temper and incompe- 
tence had not been the source of constantly 
increasing annoyance in our domestic economy. 

She was frivolous, extravagant, idle and 
thoroughly irresponsible; and, except when she 
wished to make her aunt serve some selfish 
purpose, she treated Nora with an exasperating 
contempt. 

Yet her companionship was the only source of 
inspiration for Nora, who was slow to recognize 
that the girl was gradually slipping from her 
loving grasp. As lapses became more frequent, 
so increased the loyalty with which Nora 
defended them. 

“Sure, ye’ll not be afther bein’ too hard on 
the poor thing,” she wheedled me, with the 
familiarity born of long service, when Bridget 


| failed to return at night after a Thursday out. 
“?*Tis most like it’s taken sick she was at the 
Bogans, where she was callin’ in. She was 
always free to come and go before she come over. 
I’ll promise she’ll not be doin’ it again.’ 

When Bridget returned the next morning, she 
was so defiant and surly that Nora and I both 
refrained from criticism, Nora because of per- 
plexity and mortification, and I because I saw 
but one outcome of the situation, and, for Nora’s 
sake, was patient to await results. The crisis 
was not slow in coming, and I was not surprised 
| when Nora informed me that Bridget intended to 
| leave. I was glad, but I pitied Nora’s evident 
| distress. 

“What’s the matter?” I inquired kindly. 
“Tsn’t she satisfied with the wages, or is the work 
too hard ?” 

“Well, ’tis nayther, mem,” said Nora, soberly 
inspecting her twisting fingers. “She don’t want 
to do nursin’ anny more. The Bogan gurrls do 
be at her all the time to go into the factory. It’s 
a young thing she is, an’ ’tisn’t strange she’s 
afther young company,” she added, still faithful 
to her crumbling idol. 

So Bridget dropped out of the household, and 
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name so characteristic of the shallow nature, and 
soon became interested in Nora’s story. Her 
niece had become suddenly ill at the factory, 
presumably from overwork, and had been taken 
to the hospital, where she lay critically ill of 
typhoid fever. 

Nora was loud in her self-accusations and 
expressions of sympathy. 

“The swate lamb!” she cried. “To think of 
her workin’ herself to the point, and me takin’ 
no note! ’Tis true for you, I’m a wicked 
woman !”” 

The warm and tender heart had opened again, 
and Bridget’s desertion and neglect were all 
forgotten. It seemed to me that I could see 
cause other than devotion to her duties for the 
girl’s collapse, but I made no comment, and 
gave Nora the desired permission to go to the 
hospital. 

Then came a time when Bridget’s life hung in 
the balance, and Nora, her heart bursting with 


| grief and anxiety, vibrated between the girl’s 


bedside and her own household duties, with much 
detriment to the latter. 

During this period she served up to us the 
most incredible and mysterious dishes, and went 
about with eyes so dimmed with tears that 
the kitchen floor was paved with broken china, 
grease-spots and impromptu omelets. 

Every comfort and luxury she lavished on the 
sick girl, and in time Bridget was out of danger. 
It is safe to say that the happiest day of Nora’s 
life was the one upon which she learned this 
fact. 

Bridget’s convalescence was slow and tedious, 
however, and during it she boarded with the 
Bogans, her expenses naturally being met from 
Nora’s pocket, for her own earnings had gone 
long ago for finery. 

When she was able, she came to the house to 
see her aunt, and to get money for an expensive 
tonic. 

Her face, still pretty in spite of its pallor, 
was thin and drawn, and it did not require a 
physician’s eyes to see that her health was 
shattered ; her frail constitution had been weak- 
ened as much by late hours as by disease. 

One morning Nora again interviewed me in 
myroom. This time she told me that she herself 
was going to leave. 

“You!” I cried in astonishment, while harrow- 
ing visions of my tidy kitchen bereft of its 


PEASANT BEAUTY FURNISHING A STRIKING CONTRAST TO HER AUNT’S SHARP ANGLES. 


I dare say she should not be blamed for preferring 
association with her own kind to the restraining 
society of a plain, middle-aged woman, whose 
conversation was tiresomely reminiscent of the 
affairs of the Flahertys and the O’Tooles of a 
preceding generation. 

Bridget’s place was satisfactorily filled by a 
stolid Swede whose knowledge of English did 
not include a familiarity with the Irish brogue. 
Bridget came but seldom to visit her aunt; and 
Nora, in accordance with well-directed hints, 
refrained from obtruding upon the society of the 
factory, and uncomplainingly fell back into the 
old, dull life which had been brightened by this 
brief period of illusive motherhood. 

Another season of excitement began for us 
when Nora one morning projected the bristling 
forelock which she called her “bang” in at a 
crack of my chamber door with the startling 
announcement : 

“Trene’s sick !” 

“Trene?” I inquired, vaguely. 

Nora looked embarrassed. “Bridget, I mean,” 
she explained, following the “bang’”’ with the 
rest of her person trembling with excitement. 
“Trene’s the name she goes by at the factory, 
Bridget bein’ so queer an’ old-fashioned, you 
know.” 

I repressed a smile at the affected change of 








presiding genius rose before me. “Why, Nora! 
What in the world do you mean? Don’t tell me 
that you are going to get married !”’ 

The idea of matrimony in connection with 
awkward, bashful Nora was so funny that 
we both laughed heartily; but when she had 
recovered her breath she explained matters. 

Bridget, or “Irene,” as Nora scrupulously 
called her, still continued frail, and with no 
prospect of rugged health in the future. Nora 
had, therefore, conceived the idea of buying 
with her own carefully hoarded savings a little 
house, and making a home for them both. 

The enthusiasm and reverence with which 
Nora spoke the word “home” told the whole 
story of a life of ungratified longings. 

The details of the investment were gladly 
attended to by my husband, and then the furnish- 
ing of the little cottage, at which I assisted, began. 
Irene was to be kept in profound ignorance of 
the scheme until all was ready. Nora’s thin face 
seemed glorified, and happiness radiated from 
her person. Participation in her delight was a 
necessity. 

Everything was done with an eye to the 
invalid’s comfort and enjoyment. An easy chair, 
smelling of varnish and scratchy with a Brussels 
covering, stood at the sunniest window, in which 
sang a canary, and the picture of the Madonna, 
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which I had contributed, was strung up in close 
proximity to the ceiling. 

At last everything was ready, and the next 
day was to see Irene’s accession to the throne of 
the palace. 

I must confess that the next morning my 
sympathetic thoughts were in the cottage. It 
seemed to me almost:as if a lover were bringing 
home his bride, and 1 was consequently puzzled 
when, late in the afternoon, I was informed that 
Nora wished to see me. On going down, I was 
shocked at the change which had taken place in 
the woman. Her shoulders drooped, her face 
was worn, her eyes were dull and listless, and 
her whole attitude was expressive of dejection. 

“Why, Nora!” I exclaimed in alarm. “What 
is the matter ?” 

For a moment she did not speak. She seemed 
to be struggling with some deep emotion. At 
last she said brokenly, but with a pathetic effort 
to regain her old cheerfulness, “I just called 
in to tell ye, mem, about—Irene. She’s married— 
to—to—Tim Bogan— yesterday. No, mem, 
there’s nothing you can do for me. ’Tisn’t 
strange she’d be wantin’ a home of her own, 
and—and then she didn’t know, of course,” she 
added bravely, but with quivering lips. 

It was some time after this before I saw Nora 
again. My husband’s business required a trip 
to Europe, and the children and I were to 
accompany him. It occurred to me that Nora 
might keep our house during our absence of a 
year. I found her in the little cottage and much 
the same as we had always known her, except 
that she seemed older, and had an air of listless- 
ness quite different from her old, alert bearing. 
She thanked me kindly for my offer, but declined 
it. She was not well, she said, and had lost her 
heart for work. 

Her eyes brightened when I asked after Irene. 
I learned that she was better, and happy with 
her husband, who was good to her, and had 
bought her a complete parlor set. It was also 
mentioned incidentally and with some pride that 
she had lace curtains at all her windows. 

Business affairs shaped themselves so that it 
was two years before we returned to America. 
Nora’s sad face had followed me across the 
Atlantic, and I had often thought of her during 
my absence. When I was reopening my house, 
my mind naturally reverted to her, and I went 
to see her. 

A vague sense of some catastrophe had 
oppressed me, but I was relieved to find the 
little cottage shining in a new coat of paint, and 
presenting an unexpected air of cheerfulness. 
Nora herself opened the door, and certainly no 
one welcomed my return more heartily than my 

old and trusty servant. 

I was glad to note that she seemed 
happier than when I last saw her, and 
had regained much of her old vivacity. 
Consequently I was surprised on asking 
about her niece, to see her face settle into 
solemn lines, and to hear her say in hushed 
and reverent tones : 

“Trene is dead.” 

She received my condolences with grati- 
tude and appreciation, but with a com- 
placency and absence of all expression of 
deep sorrow for which I found it hard to 
account. She told me with much volubility 
of Irene’s last illness, of her death after 
much suffering, even of her appearance 
after death, and of the number of carriages 
which followed her to the grave. Then 
she hesitated, as if there were more to 
tell. 

Suddenly, as I waited for her to continue, 
there came from behind me the sound of 
a faint ery. 

Hurriedly I turned, and on the lounge 
saw what I had not before noticed, a 
bundle wrapped in Nora’s familiar, old 
plaid shawl. 

Nora rose, approached it gravely, and 
took it in her arms. Carefully she un- 
wrapped it, and there appeared from its 
folds the face of a lovely, dimpled infant 

that thrust out its rosy little hands in a frantic 
effort to free itself. Nora held it forth to me 
with shining eyes. 

“*Tig Lrene’s baby,”’ she said, impressively. 
Then she added in a voice that shook with 
emotion, “She gave it to me with her last breath !’’ 








BOY DRUMMERS IN THE “ BEURS.” 


_ boys of Amsterdam are happy in the 
possession of a very curious privilege which 
has been theirs for nearly three hundred years. 
During one week at midsummer they gather 
every afternoon by hundreds, and even thou- 
sands, in the Dam, the great square in the center 
of the city—each boy with a drum slung over his 
shoulder. 

So soon as the business of the day is over in 
the “Beurs,” or Stock Exchange, which faces 
the square, as many of the boys as can crowd 
into the building are allowed to go upon the 
floor of the Exchange, where for an hour or 
two they march about, singing and beating upon 
their drums. 

The din is appalling, but the good citizens of 

















Amsterdam endure the racket with characteristic 
placidity. 

As for the origin of this singular custom, it is 
said to date from the discovery and discomfiture 
of a Spanish plot against the city in the year 1622. 
At that time, after half a century of warfare, the 
Dutch republic had forced Spain to concede its 
independence, and Amsterdam had become the 
chief commercial city of the world. 

But the Spaniards were very bitter over the 
loss of their rich provinces in the Netherlands, 
and in 1622 hostilities between the two countries 
again broke out. 

One afternoon a party of boys playing in the 
Dam lost their ball in the canal, which in those 
days skirted one side of the square and ran 
directly under the Beurs. One of the boys 
dambered in among the piles on which the 
building stood, and found, instead of his ball, a 
boat moored in a dark corner, and loaded to the 
gunwale with boxes and barrels filled with 
gunpowder. 

It was evidently the purpose of the Spanish 
conspirators to blow up the Beurs while it was 
crowded, as it was every day, with the leading 
citizens of Amsterdam. 
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The frightened boy at once hurried to the 
burgesses of the town with his story; the boat- 
load of explosives was quietly sunk in the canal, 
and the danger was over. 

When the young hero of the occasion was 
asked what reward he would have for the service | 
he had rendered the city, he begged that, so long | 
as there was a Beurs in Amsterdam, the boys 
might be allowed to make its floor their play- 
ground during part of the year, in memory of the 
day when, at their games, they were the means 
of saving the building from destruction. The 
request was granted, and the custom has been 
carefully observed to this day. 

They are just finishing a fine new Beurs in 
Amsterdam, and some of the members of the 
Exchange have advised that the boys and their 
drums be kept out of it altogether. But the 
mere suggestion has stirred up such a commotion 
among the worthy burghers of the city that there 
appears to be no danger of the repeal of the 
privilege. 

It is fortunate that this is so, for there would be 
many besides the boys of Amsterdam to lament 
the disappearance of so quaint and interesting a 
survival of the past. 
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E was a strong, quick lad of sixteen years. 
H If big bones, blue eyes and a towhead 
count for anything, he had Swedish blood 

in his veins. 

It was his duty for eight hours of every 
working-day to fetch and carry over the girders 
and crosspieces, as the great cantilever bridge 
grew, foot by foot, out over the ravine. Bolts, 
tools, water and what not he took nimbly from 
place to place at the call of the workers. Most 
of his waking hours were spent in perilous places, 
high in the air, where a misstep meant death. 

Nobody knew who he was, and only the 
foreman knew where he came from. The men 
of the gang called him “Johnson’s kid.” 
Johnson, the brusque, gigantic foreman, called 
him plain “kid,” and, curiously, seemed to value 
the dumb affection and loyalty the waif gave 
him. The foreman was ready enough to respond 
with his fists when the kid needed protection 
from the baiting of the men, which was often ; 
but a show of tenderness was far from him. 

The kid’s regard for Johnson was past the 
understanding of the gang. In the sight of the 
men, who hated him for his abusive tongue, 
the foreman had no traits to win love. It was 
commonly put down to a queer twist in the boy’s 
nature that he should care for Johnson. As a 
matter of fact, this affection had its source in a 
happening of two years before, when the White 
Rock Bridge was built over one of the great 
rivers in the far Northwest, and the kid was new 
at the work. It was there, one day, when he 
was walking a twelve-inch girder two hundred 
and seven feet above the river, that the kid lost 
his presence of mind for the first and last time. 

This loss of courage, or self-possession, may 
come upon any bridge-builder, no matter how 
used to high places. It is unaccountable and 
comes suddenly. Generally it puts an end to the 
man’s career. Either he falls to his death, or, 
so fearful is the shock, he can never again 
summon courage to venture out on the structure. 

On this occasion the kid had dropped his pail 
of water and sunk to the girder. He lay flat on 
his stomach, gripping the iron with his arms and 
knees. His case was desperate. Terror of the 
space below had utterly overcome him. It seemed 


inevitable that he should faint of sheer fear, and, 


tumble through two hundred and seven feet of 
space to the river. His arms were fast becoming 
nerveless. 

It was Johnson who perceived the boy’s predic- 
ament. He was quick to act, and his experience 
made him fertile in expedients. Calmly, and 
whistling, he walked along a parallel girder to 
where the kid lay, just out of reach. Then, for 
as long as he dared, he looked up and down the 
river, humming the chorus of an old song. He 
observed that his near presence and self-possession 
seemed to quiet the lad’s terror. 

“Here, kid,” said the foreman, quietly, “get 
to land an’ tell Bill Oleson to hurry up with 
them rivets. And say,” he added, sharply, 
“don’t you lose any time about it!” 

The boy did not move. It was evident, 
however, that the firm, familiar command had 
steadied him somewhat. 

“Hear me?” roared the foreman. “Get up 
when I tell you! Hurry them rivets up, now, 
and be lively !” 

Then the boy got to his feet. While, pale and 


shaking, he made his way over the fifty feet of | 





narrow foothold, the foreman kept roaring 
his command to make haste. When the 
boy reached the platform of the abutment 
he fell in a faint; but the foreman was 
there to catch him, and carried him the 
rest of the way to the bluff. 

It was for this that the kid loved John- 
son. It was for what occurred the next 
day that Johnson came as near to loving 
the kid as he could come, perhaps, to loving 
anything. 

In the noon hour, which is the time for 
skylarking, the boy climbed the outmost 
upright, bent on proving his courage, that 
he might put a stop to the gibes of the men 
once and for all. There was an eighteen- 
inch plate riveted securely to the top of the 
upright. Upon this he clambered, persever- 
ing against the warning cries of the men, 
who had gathered to watch him. Then he 
stood erect, looked at the sky and the river 
and all around, and danced a breakdown. 

“What’d you do that for?’”’ the foreman 
asked him angrily, when he had come 
down. “Eh? What’d you do that fool 
thing for? Don’t you know any better?” 

“My feet was cold, boss,” said the kid, 
with a twinkle in his eyes. 

“Say, kid,” exclaimed Johnson, moved 
for once to enthusiasm, “you stick to me 
and 1’ll stand by you! Understand? You 
stick to me.” 

In this way it came about that the foreman 
and the kid travelled East in company; and 
when Johnson was put to work on the big canti- 
lever at Rocky Gorge, they were still together. 

“Where I go you can come,” the foreman had 
said tothe boy. “You’re a bridge-builder born.” 

The big cantilever job was a difficult one, and 
Johnson was more harsh and abusive than ever. 
As a consequence, when the men were making 
ready for the great strike which took place that 
year, three or four scamps in Johnson’s gang, 
who cared neither for one side nor the other, 
thought they had found their opportunity for 
revenge. 

They gave loud expression to their pretended 
sympathy with the men, and soon accused the 
burly foreman of having disclosed the strikers’ 
plans to the superintendent. Johnson did not 
take the trouble to deny the charge, but he 
resented it with ugly-tempered commands and a 
brimming measure of labor for every hour of the 
day. The hatred of his enemies grew more 
menacing, and their number increased. 

From suspicion to threats of vengeance is a 
short and easy path for men who have already 
undertaken a lawless course. Johnson was thrice 
anonymously warned to seek work elsewhere, 
and that quickly. A coffin and bleeding heart, 
rudely scrawled in black and red on the last 
notice, gave point to the warning. Upon each 
occasion the foreman had taken pains to show 
his contempt by a more flagrant abuse of the 
worst of the malcontents, whom, recklessly, he 
soon roused to a pitch of fury that boded ill for 
him. 

The kid observed this cloud of danger rising. 
He had nothing to fear for himself, but he was 
no less distressed on this account. In his own 
way he made himself guard and watchman for 
his patron. He nosed here and there and every- 
where, kept his ears and his eyes open for signs 





THEN HE STOOD ERECT... 





of some overt act, and lay awake in the shack at 
night, feigning sleep, when the men were talking 
in undertones. At last his vigilance was repaid. 

On the October night which just preceded the | 
first day of the big strike the foreman had gone | 
on some small errand down to the superintend- | 
| ent’s office in the ravine, under the bluff opposite | 
to that upon which the workmen’s shack was 
set. There was but one path; running along 
the edge of the cliff for half a mile, it then 
descended steeply to the gorge, and led over a 
rickety bridge to the opposite side. 

At various points the path turned sharp angles, 
and ran all through a fringe of bushes. The 
night was thick. A thin rain had fallen .in the, 
afternoon, and the fog now lay like a bienket im} 
the ravine. It appeared to the kid ‘that the 
foreman’s return, being made at a late hovr, 
would be attended with some danger. 

The men had made a fire in the big box stove 
in the rear of the shack, for the night was cold. 
Gathered round the fire, a group of the foreman’s 
personal enemies began to talk freely, and soon 
worked themselves into a rage. 

“Where’s the kid?” exclaimed Big Red Smith, 
suddenly and somewhat anxiously. 

Several men turned and spied the boy idling | 
innocently near the door. 

“He’s all right,”’ one of them whispered. 

An intense, close conversation in whispers 
ensued. The kid heard the name of Johnson 
coupled with the word “even” spoken with deep 
passion. It needed nothing more to make him 
prick up his ears. The stray words that came 
to him increased his uneasiness. He fancied that 
the men were to “take it out of Johnson’ while 
they had the chance. 

Soon four men passed him on their way out | 
into the night. Their faces were flushed and 
scowling. One of them the foreman had thrashed | 








AND DANCED 


A BREAKDOWN. 


for insubordination three weeks before. When 
they had gone, the boy felt himself to be under 
the surveillance of all the men left in the room. 
Nevertheless, he made up his mind that, cost 
what it might, he would be good to Johnson, 
who had been good to him. 

“Fetch the kid here,” he heard some one say 
in a whisper. 

“Naw,” was the reply. “Leave him alone. 
He can’t get away. Keep your eye on him, 
Bill.” 

This was sufficient to convince him that some 
evil was awaiting the foreman. What was it? 
How could it be averted? Possibly it was a 
beating at some turn in the road, where men 
could easily lie in wait, and attack from behind. 
Certainly it was not murder. No man of them 
was so foolhardy as to put his own neck in 
danger. But might not the end of it, when 
passions were aroused to the boiling-point, be 
murder ? 

The kid began to edge toward the door. He 
moved with exceeding care—quietly, slowly, and 
as if aimlessly. When he had come near to the 
threshold Big Red Smith called sharply : 

““Where’s the kid ?” 

“Here!” some one shouted. 
here!” 

The kid was making speedily for the door. 
Four men, Big Red in the lead, followed in hot 
haste; but the boy was not to be caught. He 
escaped through the open door and sped down 
the path to the edge of the bluff. He had planned 
clearly in his mind what to do, and in all he did 
that night he hesitated not once. 

The path to the ravine was closed to him by 


“Come back 
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leading to the bridge abutment. The men, not 
as active as he, were a safe distance behind; 









| but he could hear them stumbling on, and he ran 


at the top of his speed, to make good his lead. 
The eastern abutment of the big cantilever 
had at that time been finished. The ironwork 
of the structure stretched out one hundred feet 
into the air, reaching for the middle of the gorge, 
where it was to meet the opposite section then 
under construction. Half-way up the bluff, 
on a broad ledge, the big steam-derrick had its 
place. The lean, black arm, which lifted the 
ponderous girders from the bottom of the ravine 
to their stations in the span, extended frorg this 
‘ledge beyond the point: to which the sgncture 
bad beén carried, Fiori its. extrem’ ity hung the 
mighty’ tackle and blocks. ‘The ropes fell to 
the ground belows-where, for ganvenience, the 


> ironwork ‘had «been. traz isporved from the town 


above over a makeshift railroad. ‘The heavy 
block on the end, which just cleared the ground, 
held the ropes taut. It was the practice, at the 
knocking -off hour, to leave the arm so that 
the ropes hung within reach from the end of the 
last girder put in place. 

The plan of the kid was to walk the girder to 
the ropes, and descend thence by the “standing 
| fall’’ to the bottom of the ravine. 

The night had cleared. Low in the sky to the 
west the moon was breaking through the thin 
clouds. It would be broad light soon. The boy 
picked his way over the encumbered abutment 
platform. He had come to the naked girder, 
which protruded into the air, when his pursuers 
found him out. 


“You’re all safe, kid!” Big Red shouted. 


| ““You’re as good there as anywhere !”” 


The men sat down, panting and laughing, for 
| they were tired with the run and amused by the 
issue. 

The kid made his way cautiously, balancing 
himself with his arms. The light was barely 


sufficient. The path he must tread lay darkly 
before him; but the girder was solidly fixed in 
its place. It did not sway under his weight. 


Thus far, the way had not been difficult to his 
experienced feet and trained nerves. He saw 
the ropes hanging just beyond the end of the path. 

Far below—two hundred and fifty feet below— 
and far beyond, the lights in the superintendent’s 
house and in the group of executive offices shone 
cheerfully. It was for those lights he was bound. 
When he came to the end of the girder, he 
paused, for a moment, to breathe. His feet 
rested on an iron plank, sixteen inches wide. 
There was nothing above—nothing on either 
side; all about was misty space, all that was 
solid was underfoot. 

“Hi!” Big Red roared, ef a sudden. 

The kid had reached for the tackle. It was 
now plain to the men on the bluff that he meant 
to descend by it. They came after him, threaten- 
ing him with violence if he should persevere. 

“Come back or I’ll throw you off!” Big Red 
shouted, hoarsely. 

Unhappily for the kid, he could not catch the 
ropes. Three times he tried vainly to grasp 
them; each time, so desperate was the effort, 
he placed his balance in fearful jeopardy. At 
last, his finger brushed the nearest strand. This 
gave him an idea. He brought his feet together, 
and advanced them until the tips of his toes were 
flush with the end of the girder. He reached 
again, and failed again. He allowed himself 
half an inch more. Then, by leaning out so far 
that a breath of air might have toppled him over, 
he was able to touch the rope again, and to 
push it. This nearly cost him his balance. He 
tottered for the space of a breath ; but recovered, 
cleverly, and leaned forward again, nothing 
daunted. 

Meanwhile, Big Red was tiptoeing after him. 
The kid felt the girder vibrate. He turned his 
head, but kept his feet in their place. 

“Get out of there!’’ he said, grimly. ‘Let me 
alone, you! Don’t you come here! Get back!’ 

Big Red came toa stop. His nerves were not 
then equal to a tussle with the kid at the end of 
a sixteen-foot girder, two hundred and fifty feet 
in the air. The beginning of a struggle would 
have precipitated both into the depths below. 

“Come back, kid!”” he whined. “It’ll be all 
right if you come back. We won’t hurt you.” 

For answer the kid reached again for the 
rope, bearing himself as if Big Red Smith were 
nowhere about. He was teetering on his toes, 
and had as much of his body thrust forward as 
his balance could sustain. Another push on the 
rope set the block below swinging like a pendu- 
lum. He pushed it again—and again—and again. 
With each touch its swing was greater. At last 
one rope came within reach. He crooked his 
forefinger about it, and held it. 

The weight of the block, on its return swing, 
was a heavy strain to put upon his delicate poise. 
For an instant he was on the point of leaping 
for the rope before he should be wrenched from 
his place. He met the strain, however; fixed 
his grip, pulled the arm of the derrick in, and 
selected the standing fall—the only stationary 
rope of all the tackle. It was but the work of a 
moment to wind this about his leg, swing far out, 
and slide swiftly toward the ground, leaving Big 
Red to vent his rage as best he might. 

Johnson was bidding the superintendent good 





the four men who had gone ahead. He could 


not surely avoid them, because he did not know | 


night when the kid, out of breath, brought his 
warning to the office door. Johnson was saved, 


where they lay in their ambush. So, at the and you may be sure his friendship for the kid 
division, he left the path to the ravine for that | was not diminished by this latest exploit. 








YE THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. diss 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


E merson says that things refuse to be misman- 
aged long. Not always. There is a grade 
crossing in Yonkers, New York, where the 
twenty - fifth serious accident in two years 
recently occurred. 


Mer than sixteen thousand prisoners through- 
out the country have pledged Mrs. Ballington 
Booth to try to live a better life. The greater 
part of them persist in their endeavor. “Shades 
of the prison-house,” wrote Wordsworth, 
tiguratively, “begin to close upon the growing 
boy.” Mrs, Booth’s open door to reform well 
illustrates “modern Spiebthropy > as pe ses 
with the ppeiarenenaeeat ’ ¢ 


he beginning: of: a year is-a time for. nations,, 

as welt as dpt inglivisluals, t) recorisifler and. 
make more worthy their views of life arid duty}, 
‘The country, in its prosperity, ought to bear in 
mind the words of James Russell Lowell: “The 
life-blood of a nation is not that yellow tide 
which fluctuates in the arteries of trade. . 
Its true revenues are religion, justice, sobriety, 
magnanimity, and the fair amenities of art. . . 
It is only by the soul that any people has achieved 
greatness and made lasting conquests over the 
future.” 


_- meat may be occasionally ruled out 
of Germany, American machinery be 
returned, American insurance companies be 
hampered; but for the American Church, the 
corner-stone of the new building of which was 
laid in Berlin on Thanksgiving day, the Germans 
have only praise. It is undenominational, exerts 
a strong influence for good over the many 
American students in Berlin, and cooperates 
with all good work in the city. The silver 
trowel with which Ambassador White laid the 
corner-stone was the gift of the court jewelers 
representing the emperor. 

he beneficial effects of the exhibition of 

American fruit at the Paris Exposition are 
strikingly illustrated by some figures in the 
report of the Secretary of Agriculture. In 1899 
the United States exported about four hundred 
thousand barrels of apples, worth nearly a million 
and a quarter of dollars. The next year the 
figures rose to more than half a million barrels, 
valued at nearly a million and a half of dollars ; 
and in 1901 more than eight hundred thousand 
barrels had been shipped, and the value had 
passed the two-million-dollar mark. The exports 
of oranges also doubled last year. ‘The Exposi- 
tion may be said to have borne good fruit. 


tenor singer, who declares that his throat 
and lungs were so irritated and injured by 
smoke in the atmosphere that he could not fill 
a professional engagement, recently brought 
suit against the city of St. Louis, to compel 
it to abate the smoke nuisance forthwith. On 
the same day the statement was printed another 
despatch announced that certain firms in Chicago 
are “being fined regularly” for permitting their 
factory chimneys to transgress the ordinance. 
The smoke-clouds that overhang most communi- 
ties are offensive to every sense, destructive to 
property and dangerous to health, and the 
wonder is that the needless nuisance, so easily 
remediable, should so long have been tolerated. 
Ao is officially known by its number; 
the present is the fifty-seventh. It is becom- 
ing a common practice to designate them as the 
“first Crisp,’”’ the “third Reed,” or the “second 
Henderson,” which would be the every-day 
designation of this one. Occasionally a Congress 
is nicknamed for some distinguishing accom- 
plishment, or by some fault alleged against 
it by the opposition, as the “ Billion - Dollar 
Congress” of twelve years ago. The practice 
of nicknaming a legislative body has many 
examples in early English parliamentary history. 
The list includes the “Lack-Learning” Parlia- 
ment, the ““Long,”’ which became the “Rump,” 
and was followed by “Barebones’s’” Parliament 


among others. 
i advertisement in a city newspaper recently 
asked for information regarding a certain 
depositor in a savings-bank. The depositor 
saw the advertisement, answered it, and learned 
that thirty-nine years before he had placed two 
hundred and fifty dollars in the bank; then he 
had gone to Europe and forgotten the deposit. 
‘The sum had increased to more than two thou- 
sand dollars, and came to him at a time when 
the money was greatly needed. Recent statistics 
concerning the savings-banks of the world show 
that the United States leads all other countries, 
having over two and a third billion dollars so 
invested, with an average of over four hundred 
dollars to each depositor. Such figures make 
cheerful reading—for depositors. 


riends of Indian education should be en- 

couraged by the recent action of some of the 
Winnebago tribe, in Wisconsin. They have 
made complaint against the Tomah School for 
Indians, and asked that their children be allowed 
to attend the public schools of La Crosse; and 
they are willing to pay for the privilege. Their 
views are summed up by Stand Straight, one 
of their number, who says that an Indian’s 
education is judged by his ability to speak good 





rer, \ 


English; that his two daughters, one eighteen 
years old, the other thirteen, have been attendants 
at the Tomah School for some time, and still speak 
nothing but their native tongue. He clinched 
his argument by pointing to the elder girl, decked 
out in silver trinkets and bright-colored beads, 
and saying: “Instead of teaching her to dress 
like a civilized woman, they let her spend her 
income for these!”’ It is so rare to find the older 
Indians interested in education and anxious to 
have their children learn that the request of the 
Winnebagos deserves careful consideration. 


n expert declares that it would be less costly 
. to, cut out a garment from ten-dollar bills 
‘’than -to-eut it from some furs. One silver fox 


') skitr not-more than two and a half feet long 


reeantly sold in London for three thousand 
dollars ; a black fox skin at the Paris Exposition 
brought twenty-seven hundred dollars; a man 
who has cornered the chinchilla market values 
his present holdings at nearly five hundred 
thousand dollars ; the price of ermine, thanks to 


.| the coming coronation in England, is almost 


fabulous. No fewer than a hundred and twenty 


.| ermine skins are required by each peer for his 


coronation cape and collar, and it is questioned 
if at any price the supply will equal the demand. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY. 


And they, I ween, are happiest who defy 
Sunshine or shadow, bright or cloudy sky. 
Louis A. Robertson. 
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UNDER TWO RIVERS. 


his is an age of stupendous engineering 
works. An end seems to have come to the 
construction of great trunk lines of railway 
upon the better known continents. America, 
Europe and Asia have been spanned; but the 
“Cape to Cairo” railway is projected for Africa, 
and the “Pan-American” line for Central and 
South America. 

Meanwhile enterprises of startling magnitude 
are in progress or are planned for opening lines 
of communication by digging through the surface 
of the earth, or by tunneling beneath the surface. 
The great Manchester ship-canal, the German 
government canal between the North Sea and 
the Baltic, and the Chicago drainage canal are 
finished. ‘Two tunnels already pierce the Alps, 
and a third will soon be opened. The rapid 
transit tunnel through New York City from end 
to end is under rapid construction. The Nica- 
ragua Canal awaits the action of Congress, which 
is sure to be favorable, and in a few years an 
artificial waterway will separate the continents 
of North and South America. 

The latest scheme, brilliant in conception and 
almost unexampled in the difficulties to be 
encountered, is the construction of a double 
railroad tunnel from New Jersey beneath the 
Hudson River and beneath the streets of New 
York to a huge central station, there to divide 
into three tunnels to pass under the East River 
to Brooklyn. When this great enterprise shall 
have been finished a passenger may take his seat 
in a palace-car at Brooklyn, and not alight from 
the train until the car rolls into San Francisco. 

Forty million dollars to be spent by a private 
corporation ; five years of time for construction ; 
an underground station in New York City little 
less than a third of a mile long and having two 
miles of tracks; a steel tube nearly nineteen feet 
in diameter, driven through the mud of the 
Hudson River bed, eighty feet below high-water 
mark, and resting on steel pillars going down one 
hundred feet to hard pan; all trains to be oper- 
ated by electricity—these are some of the wonders 
of the great undertaking. 

In our day such huge enterprises as this excite 
far less surprise and attract much less attention 
than were bestowed in former times on works 
that are now every-day occurrences. Probably 
the limit has not been reached. The next gen- 
eration may see France, England and Ireland 
connected by submarine tunnels, and Asia joined 
to North America by a railway bridge. 
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LESSONS FROM TREES. 


he Forestry Division of the Department 
T of Agriculture has recently issued a bul- 

letin devoted to “‘Tree-Planting on Rural 
School Grounds,” which reenforces many of the 
suggestions already made by The Companion. 
The strongest reason given for beautifying school- 
house grounds is the protection which trees 
afford against the gales of winter, but the edu- 
cational value of trees and the practical advan- 
tages that come from an acquaintance with them 
are also regarded as important. 

Too often the work done on Arbor day is 
impulsive, and the interest in it transient. That 
the holiday meets a definite need is attested by 
its rapid spread, not only here but throughout 
the world. Great Britain, France, Spain, Japan 
and New Zealand now all celebrate an Arbor 
day. Friends of the beautified school grounds 
should make the holiday contribute toward an 
enthusiasm for trees which will last through all 
the year. 

Experience in planting and caring for trees, 
set out on school grounds in accordance with 
well-digested plans, is an introduction to many 





of the secrets of nature. From cultivated spaces 





it is an easy step to the forest, where the won- 
derful laws of plant life may be seen working 
themselves out. The willows and alders in 
wet places, the chestnut and the white oak on 
gravelly ridges, reveal the dependence of trees 
on the soil elements of old mother earth. What 
trees do for the soil in return is a still more 
important matter. A knowledge of these and 
other facts may come from a simple although 
serious attempt to make attractive the surround- 
ings of the country schoolhouse. 
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TO BE REMEMBERED. 


This truth alone upon your soul keep graven, 
Beyond the imminent deep there lies a haven. 
Lewis Morris. 
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“THIS TRAIN RUNS EXPRESS.” 


“*T never have time to read anything but the 
newspaper. I take an hour for that 
every evening, and that is the extent of my 

leisure for reading.” 

That is the honest complaint of a buay young 
woman—the type of thousands of others, save 
that she is more willing than many of them to 
speak the disquieting truth. 

It is disquieting to acknowledge that the treas- 
ures of great literature are to be closed to her 
because she has no time to open them. The 
greatest thoughts of the greatest minds must be 
for her as if they were not, although one scant 
hour a day is given to the daily paper, in order 
that she may not feel herself “behind the times.” 

But let us be bold in the first place to raise the 
question whether the newspaper is, after all, so 
important. It is well to know the history that 
is making all about us; but without some 
knowledge of that which has been made already, 
we shall be but clumsy interpreters of the 
present events. 

In the second place, we may assert that only a 
small fraction of the graduates of our schools and 
colleges have learned to read. For there are two 
ways of reading, both of which are wholesome 
and necessary. One may be the property of the 
child, the other comes but to maturity and disci- 
pline. In the first the reader marks every word, 
every syllable. He may linger over story or 
style ; he may analyze illustrations ; he may work 
out each suggestion. 

The other way is as unlike the first as dancing 
is unlike walking, yet both are legitimate. As 
the child first pauses at each letter and later 
learns to take in the whole word at a glance, so 
the determined scholar may first pause over each 
sentence, and then by patient practice learn to 
grasp a whole paragraph by a glance. 

“Do you mean that I am to ‘skip’?” asks a 
conscientious girl, bowed down before the fetish 
of “thoroughness.” 

“No more than you ‘skip’ the ‘a’ in ‘cat’ 
because you do not spell it aloud as you read 
it.” ‘The mind has acquired a new skill. That 
is cause for rejoicing, not for apology. 

To acquire this art of rapid reading is happily 
to lengthen one’s days. The hour necessary for 
the newspaper shrinks to ten minutes. Fifty 
minutes remain in which to read Shakespeare 
or Scott or Lowell or Stevenson or Tennyson. 
One may pass at will from the rapid reading to 
the deliberate reading. Over the same road-bed 
glide express- and accommodation-trains. 

Both methods deserve a place in our scheme of 
life, and for both we have no less an authority 
than Lord Bacon, with his splendid aphorism: 
“Some books are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested.” 
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THE CUBAN QUESTION. 


gentleman who was for many years in 

the consular service in Cuba used to 

say somewhat abruptly when Cuban 

complications were mentioned, “The Cuban 

question: what is it? Nothing but a sugar 
question.” 

This was before the insurrection which, 
through American intervention, led to the libera- 
tion of the island from Spanish rule. Although 
“the Cuban question” means to-day something 
entirely different from what it meant ten years 
ago, it is still “a sugar question.” No other 
household commodity plays so large a part in the 
politics of the world and diplomacy as the one 
with which we sweeten our coffee. Abroad, 
international conferences are held to discuss sugar 
in its relations to the European governments; at 
home, sugar provokes one of the sharpest contro- 
versies when a tariff is under consideration by 
Congress. What to do about Cuban sugar is the 
main question that will decide the relation of this 
country to the new nation it has brought into 
being. 

Shall Cuban cane-sugar, through reciprocity 
or other trade arrangements, be given favorable 
terms of approach to our markets? It now 
encounters a heavy customs tariff, and without 
some concession on our part hard times will fall 
on the island. The President and the Secretary 
of War favor some concession ; the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who is making great efforts to pro- 
mote the beet-sugar industry, is understood to 
take ground in opposition. This is typical of a 
division on the question which runs through 
Congress and the country. 

A very considerable fraction of America’s 





enormous mouthful of sugar is raised on our own 
soil, including Hawaii and Porto Rico, which 
have to pay no customs duties upon entering the 
markets of San Francisco or New York. The 
sugar of these islands, like that of Louisiana 
and some parts of Texas, is cane; that of the 
Mississippi Valley. States and of those farther 
West is beet. This new sugar industry, although 
still small, is growing rapidly. 

No doubt in determining the policy of the 
country toward the sugar of Cuba the interests 
of our own people must and will be considered 
first. Yet this country put Cuba into the 
position it now occupies, and would be morally 
guilty if it were to shirk responsibility for its 
acts. Between the two obligations the solution 
of the problem is difficult. 
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SCIENCE AND WITCHCRAFT. 


onsieur Santos-Dumont, after having circled 

the Eiffel Tower in his dirigible balloon, 

received the official congratulations of his native 
country. 

“On behalf of the President,” cabled the Minister 
of the Department of Industries of Brazil, “I 
congratulate you upon the brilliant trials you have 
made with your air-ship. Through your discovery 
of a solution long sought for, you have added to 
the glory of Brazil, and completed the work of 
Barthol w de Gusma 0, our illustrious fellow 
countryman.” 

Who was Bartholomew de Gusmao? That illus- 
trious Brazilian is certainly a stranger to most of 
us. 

Curious indeed is the contrast afforded by the 
careers of the two Brazilians, the two inventors, 
the two balloonists, Santos- Dumont of to-day, 
and Gusmao of the town of Santos, born in 1685. 
Monsieur Santos-Dumont has received for his 
invention admiration, felicitation and a prize; a 
street in Paris has been named for him, and his 
image in gingerbread—last test of popularity!— 
is sold in sidewalk booths and at country fairs 
throughout France. 

Bartholomew de Gusmao had no such fortune. 
His invention was made while he was still a young 
man, in Portugal, where he had obtained his 
education for the church. He was laughed at, 
but a woman, the Princess Elizabeth of Bruns- 
wick, believed in him, obtained the patronage of 
the king, and enabled him to make a public trial 
of his machine. He launched himself in it from a 
tower in Lisbon, and flew or drifted safely across 
a portion of the city and a large square, where he 
made his descent. 

“The flying-ship flew triumphantly!” declared 
his patroness; and he was promptly nicknamed 
the “Flyer” and the “Flying Monk.” He was 
even granted a royal concession protecting his 
right of manufacture—a patent, we should call it, 
but its terms would astonish a modern patent 
office, for infringement was punishable by death. 
For several years he worked hopefully to improve 
his promising machine ; then suddenly there were 
whispers, suspicions, terror, and he was thrown 
into prison and half-starved there, under an 
accusation of witchcraft in having formed an 
unholy alliance with the devil and the powers 
of the air. 

The brethren of his religious order procured his 
escape, but he died soon afterward of disappoint- 
ment and a broken heart. The drawings and 
descriptions of his machine which survive are too 
unscientific to be comprehensible ; the secret of it 
is hopelessly lost; another Brazilian in a safer 
century has taken up the work where it was 
dropped by his unfortunate predecessor. 
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NOT A “NEW” WOMAN. 


y= time previous to’ the Revolution Mrs. 
. Sarah Wilson kept a boarding-school in 
Second Street, Philadelphia. Her course, as 
advertised, was as follows: 

“Young ladies may be educated in a genteel 
manner and pains taken to teach them in regard 
to their behaviour on reasonable terms. They 
may be taught all sorts of fine needlework, viz., 
working on catgut or flowering muslin, satin 
stitch, cross stitch, open work, tambour, embroid- 
ering curtains or chairs, writing and cyphering. 
Likewise waxwork in all its several branches, 
never as yet particularly taught here; also how to 
take profiles in wax, to make wax flowers and 
fruits and pin-baskets.” 

The girl of to-day, preparing for Wellesley or 
Vassar, or planning a course in medicine or law, 
is amused at the list of old-time accomplishments. 
She is glad that she is a “new woman,” with 
all the marvelous world of business before her. 
Scarcely a door now that will not open at the 
bidding of an earnest purpose. Yet, after all, is 
she so “new”? 

In 1701 Elizabeth Haddon, a girl of nineteen, 
came alone to America to settle upon a tract of 
land which had come into her father’s possession, 
and through a long life she conducted the business 
of her estate with discretion and success. 

Another young girl, Eliza Lucas, experimented 
with endless patience until she learned how to 
raise indigo and extract the dye from it, and then 
started her friends in the business with such 
success that in six years Carolina was exporting 
indigo dye to England. This was by no means all 
her work. 

“I have the burthen of three Plantations to 
transact,” she wrote, “which requires much wri- 
ting and more business and fatigue of other sorts 
than you can imagine.” Other letters tell of her 
setting out “a large plantation of oaks,” sending 
the daughter of Governor Thomas “a tea-chest of 
my own doing,” caring for the education of a 
younger sister, and teaching a “parcel of little 
negroes to read,” and finally of being engaged 
with the “Rudiments of Law, to which I am but a 
stranger.” 

Nor were these two alone in their enterprise. 
Old records tell of women who held tobacco plan- 
tations, and who drained swamps, raised cattle 











and bought and sold slaves as part of their busi- 
ess; women who were botanists and florists; 
women who printed newspapers; women who 
tealt in farm implements, crockery, groceries and 
irugs; @ woman who was a blacksmith, and one, 
at least, whose occupation no twentieth century 
woman will be likely to follow, was a whaler. 
When one remembers that the girl whose 
education in one direction went no farther than 
“writing and cyphering”—and those acquirements 
apparently incidental to embroidery and waxwork 
—_was generally an expert needlewoman and cook, 
and—if she lived in the country, at least—included 
among her regular occupations all kinds of dairy 
work, the making of soap and candles, knitting, 
spinning and weaving, and the gathering and | 
preparation of medicinal herbs, one wonders | 
whether, after all, the girl of to-day lives any | 
fuller, happier life than her great-grandmother 
lived a hundred years ago. 
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MORE LINCOLN STORIES. 


any of the anecdotes in a recently published 
book about Abraham Lincoln have to do 
with Mr. Lincoln’s remarkable facility of telling a 
story to illustrate a point. At one time a friend 
complained to the President that a certain Cabinet 
officer was administering his office with unusual 
energy with the hope of securing the presidential 
nomination. zn 

“That reminds me,” said Mr. Lincoln, “that my 
brother and I were once plowing a field with a 
lazy horse, but at times he rushed across the field 
so fast that I could hardly keep up with him. At 
last I found an enormous chin-fly on him, and 
knocked it off. Now I am not going to make that 
mistake a second time. If the Secretary has a 
chin-fly on him I am not going to knock it off, if it 
will only make his department go.” 

When it was complained that in taking posses- 
sion of Ship Island General Phelps had issued a 
bombastic proclamation freeing the slaves, Mr. 
Lincoln said: 

“I feel about that a good deal as a man I once 
knew felt about his wife. He was a meek man, 
and had the general reputation of being hen- 
pecked. One day, when his wife was switching 
him out of the house, a friend came to him and 
remonstrated with him concerning his lack of 
dignity and spirit. 

“*Now don’t!’ said the man. ‘It didn’t hurt me 
any, and you don’t know what a power of good it 
did Sarah Ann.’” 

What to do with Jefferson Davis, should he be 
captured, was a problem that was puzzling the 
government. In speaking of it to General Grant 
one day, the President remarked: 

“There was once an Irishman who had signed 
the Father Mathew temperance pledge. Going 
into a saloon to get a glass of lemonade to quench 
his thirst, he leaned over and whispered to the 
barkeeper: 

“*And couldn’t you put a little brandy in it 
unbeknownst to mesilf?’ 

“So,” continued Mr. Lincoln, “let Davis escape 
all unbeknown to yourself if you can.” 


*® 


AN ORIENTAL WIT. 





he Ameer of Afghanistan, of whom they are | 
still telling anecdotes, was a man of great | 
shrewdness and strength of character. And he 
was not without a dash of humor, which found its | 
vent in illustrating stories, which he related as 


_ opportunity presented. 


When the amount of the British subsidy came | 
up for discussion, and the envoys insisted that he 
must live up to a great number of requirements, 
he answered: 

“This reminds me of an old Persian story. A 
man took a piece of cloth to a tailor, saying, ‘Make 
me a morning dress out of this, and an evening 
dress—and while I think of it, a working coat as 
well.’ The tailor discharged his obligation as 
successfully as possible, but when he took the 
clothes to the man—behold, they were of doll’s 
size! Whatmore could he do with the insufficient 
cloth?” 

The administration of the British government 
did not appeal very strongly to the ameer’s sym- 
pathy. A distinguished Briton was once talking 
to him on a matter connected with the affairs of 
state, and concluded his argument by saying: 

“This is a very grave question, and I must refer | 
it to her majesty’s government.” 

In a half-respectful, half-derisive way the ameer 
replied: 

“When you ask me a question, I am able to 
answer it at once. When I ask you one, you say 
you must first ask seven hundred other gentlemen. 
I prefer our Afghan way of doing business.” 


| 
| 
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A HISTORIC TOWN. 


eo statement that no room is so small 

but honor may enter, applies to the recent 
modest celebration in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its 
foundation. 

Carlisle was the first settlement made under 
charter from the Penns, and as the farthest outpost 
of Quakerism served as a notable barrier of 
defense against the savages of the Western | 
wilderness. 

Later it became the base of Washington’s 
operations for the suppression of the Whisky | 
Insurrection ; its military experience as a regular | 
army post ended only the night preceding the great 
Battle of Gettysburg; Benjamin Franklin drew 
there a treaty of friendship with the Western 
Indians; “Molly Pitcher” went thence with the 
volunteers raised by Carlisle in 1776, and her 
body was brought back to a Carlisle graveyard; 
André was for a short time detained there in 
captivity ; and Washington and Hamilton gathered | 
at Carlisle forty thousand troops for the arduous | 
march toward Pittsburg. 

Few towns have so picturesque and varied a 
history; and its inhabitants might well adopt that 
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couplet of old Pindar which Plutarch liked to} 
| tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 


| deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. 


quote, of those who 
Do match their noble ancestors in prowess of their 


own, 
And by their fruits commend the stock whence they 
themselves are grown. 


The Companion Calendar 
for 1902. 





This beautiful gift to Companion subscribers 

is a dainty folding screen 24 inches long and 
11 inches high, lithographed in twelve colors with 
an embossed gold border. Wholly different in 
appearance from our art souvenirs of former 
years, it is more than a Calendar, the paintings 
reproduced on its three panels uniting in the 
expression of a sentiment which appeals to all. 
The central picture suggesting the idea for the 
whole design is ‘The Letter From Home”—the 
same loving message, whether coming from the 
farm among the hills or the city mansion which 
respectively furnish subjects for the panels 
at either side. Graceful clusters ‘of forget-me- 
nots make a fitting background for the picture 
panels, between which appear the tablets of the 
months. 

This charming souvenir will be given to those 
subscribers who pay at this season of the year 
their subscriptions for 1902. It is not sold with 
the paper as a part of the value for which the 
subscription price pays, but is an extra gift from 
the publishers in acknowledgment of prompt- 
ness. Old and new subscribers who pay now for 
the coming year’s subscription will receive the 
Calendar by return mail. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 

Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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THE POINT OF VANTAGE. 


BS MacArthur,” said a young war cor- 
respondent previous to the Cuban War 
to the present commander of the United States 
forces in the Philippines, “what is the best place 
for a correspondent when the lead is flying?” 

A hard question!” returned Colonel Mac- 
Arthur. “I remember during the Battle of Mis- 
sionary Ridge, in the Civil War, a correspondent 
stood right out on the stump of a tree on a hill-top, 
pened and paper in hand, and shot and shell flying 
aro 


un a 

“He stood there for several hours, and saw 
hundreds of men fore the fire, but he 
remained uninjured, and had a good story of the 
fight in his paper, and more of the names of 
the dead and wounded than any other corre- 


spondent. 
“About half a mile away, in an old stone house 
on the opposite hill, another correspondent was 


viewing the fight out of a window. A bullet hit | 


him straight in the forehead and he Sor dead. 
The best place for a correspondent is in the middle 
of the trouble.” 

The obvious moral of Colonel MacArthur’s 
remarks, which the Detroit Journal prints, is not 
merely that fortune favors the brave, but that a 
man my Oy of a window is an easier mark 
than one in the thick of the fight. In other words, 
that the bull’s-eye is more likely to escape shot 
than the rings on the target. 
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HIS BEST. 


he late Sir John Stainer, one of England’s 

most celebrated musicians and composers, 
was once staying in a small Swiss village, and 
the English clergyman was on the outlook for a 
musician to assist at the service. 


Stainer was in the office of the hotel when the 
clergyman found him, and started the conversa- 
tion with, “Do you play the harmonium?” 

“A little’ was the reply of the ex-organist of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

“Will you, then, be Food enough to help us out 
of our difficulty on Sunday? e will read the 
Psalms, and the hymns shall be the simplest I can 
select,’”’ added the delighted =. 

“T will do my best,” said Stainer, with a smile. 

* The service ——_ satisfactorily, but the 
congregation at the close listened to a brilliant 
recital. When the parson heard the name of his 
assistant he asked him to dinner. 
smoke?” he asked at the close. 

“T will do bw best,’ responded Stainer, and the 
ensuing laughter was the prologue of an enter- 
taining exchange of Oxford reminiscences. 


“Do you 
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NO INTEREST IN AILMENTS. 


f course it happened in Chicago, where the 
general breeziness of the West is shared by 
the waiters in the restaurants. 


A gentleman prominent in judicial circles had 
entered an eating-house, an as immediately 
apnea by one of these knights of the napkin, 
who remarked cheerily: 

» a have deviled kidneys, pigs’ feet and calves’ 
rains.” 

“Have you?” replied the jurist, coolly. “Well, 
— are your ailments to me? I came here to 
eat.” 
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SACRIFICING MEN TO PRINCIPLES. 


hat principles live although men die is a 
truism that may be expressed in another way, 
even if it takes considerable frankness to say it. 


It is recalled by a gentleman that his father was 
once travelling with Wendell Phillips, and took 
oceasion to speak with some bitterness of the 
harsh treatment that had been accorded to 
General Banks by certain citizens of Boston. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Phillips, with charming ingenu- 
ousness. 


we do not hesitate to sacrifice a man to i 
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the household, dyspeptic, nervous and irritable. 


absolutely undeniable. 


ever since. 


free from them since we began using Postum 
instead of coffee. 


| the children.” 





“When we want to establish erences 


A LITTLE THING 
CHANGES THE HOME FEELING. 


Coffee blots out the sunshine from many a home 
by making the mother, or some other member of 


There are thousands of cases where the proof is 
Hereisone. 4, 

Mrs. C. K. Larzelere, Antigo, Wis., says, “I 
was taught to drink coffee at an early age, and 





also at an early age I became a victim to 


headaches, and as I grew to womanhood these 
headaches became a part of me, as I was 
searcely ever free from one. 

“About five years ago a friend urged me to try 
Postum Food Coffee. I made the trial, and the 
result was so satisfactory that we have used it 


“My husband and little daughter were subject to 
bilious attacks, but they have both been entirely 


I no longer have any head- 
aches and my health is perfect. 

“If some of these nervous, tired, irritable women 
would only leave off coffee absolutely and try 
Postum Food Coffee, they would find a wonderful 
change in their life. It would then be filled with 
sunshine and happiness rather than weariness 
and discontent. And think what an effect it 
would have on the family, for the mood of the 
mother is largely responsible for the temper of 
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Makes, Keeps and Restores 
beauty in Nature’s own way. 


her cup-shaped teeth have a suc- 

tion effect on the skin that 
smooths out wrinkles, rounds out 
the beauty muscles, and gives per- 
fect circulation of the blood. 

It is so constructed that it treats 
every portion of the face and neck 
perfectly, even to the ‘‘crow’s feet”’ 
in the corners of the eyes. 

mnalled upon receipt of price, DOC. 
Rubber Catalogue Free. Agents Wanted. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 
22 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 














Pie Authorities 


have all reported that the 
best mince pies are made with 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


It will please you to know 
that every GOOD grocer in 
town has an ample supply. 
It is sold “compressed” in 
clean, sealed packages, not 
from open, mussy buckets. 
Ten Cents a Package. 
Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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» Shaves Clean 
: and 
Never Pulls. 


Saves time, 
inconvenience and money 


Star Safety Razors made in 1879 are 
still giving the best satisfaction to-day. 
Our new model, if properly handled 
and cared for, will last a lifetime. 

Insist on getting the *‘3 Stars.’’ Thereis none “just 

as good.” Single Razors, complete, $2.00. Hand- 

some Sets, $3.50 and up. Send for Catalogue. 


KAMPFE BROTHERS, 8-12 Reade Street, NEW YORK, 
or all leading dealers in high-class goods. 











Neal's Enamels 


THE 


GENUINE 


Enamel Your Pantry Shelves. 


Discard shabby shelf paper and impart a genu- 
ine enamel surface—hard, smooth, non-absorbent 
—that will remain bright, clean and wholesome. 
You can do it yourself with Neal’s Enamel. 


FREE TO 


HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Send us yowr name and the name of your druggist, 
hardware or paint dealer of whom you regularly buy, 
describing the woodwork in your house and number of 
rooms, and we will send you a can of Neal’s Pure White 
Enamel—enough to cover a chair, waste-basket or large 


icture-frame. We 


only ask five two-cent stamps to pay 


or postage and packing. 


We also send our booklet, ENAMELS AND ENAMELING, 
with Sample Colors, FREE on request. 


Our New Era Prepared House Paint — Absolutely 
Pure — Lasts for Years. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, 


Dept. 


Y, Detroit, Michigan. 

















BY FRANK LILLIE POLLO 


OUND the marsh-land rims, I know, 
The foaming pussy-willows blow, 
The whitethroat finds his old refrain, 
And through the budding copses go 
The whispers of the April rain, 
The soft susurrus of the rain, 
That calls me to come back again. 


About the breaking of the day 

The robin pipes his roundelay 
Across the leafless maple glade; 

And black against the orient sky 

The raucous blackbirds hurry by, 
On some disreputable raid. 


Upon some slope that fronts the sun 
I think the trilliums, one by one, 
Open to greet the rippling rain; 
The potent April rain, that weaves 
Enchantment round the springing leaves, 
And calls me to come back again. 


When evening settles, faintly cold, 
With all its belt of sunset gold, 

The frogs’ unceasing shrill delight 
Marks where, beneath the mirrored sky, 
The starry meadow-waters lie 

Unruffied through the brilliant night. 


At dawn across the gleaming grass 
Spring’s jubilant processions pass, 
Led by the music of the rain; 
At dark the tiny tree-toads trill 
Their fairy fifes invisible, 
That call me to come back again. 


In every woodside nook, I know, 

The violets and snowdrops blow, 
And dandelions up the lane ; 

And rippling through the copses go 
The whispers of the April rain, 
The ancient magic of the rain, 
That calls me to come back again. 
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HIS DECISION. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago a young 

man was sent as a special clerk from 
Si Milford, Massachusetts, to Chicago. 
LAT He was placed in a responsible 
EAN position, and soon made the ac- 
iS KN % quaintance of many other young 
66a) men to whom Chicago was a com- 

mercial Mecca. 

The new clerk was a pleasant fellow, and had 
a taste for social life; but situated as he was, 
the social life had to be such as he could make 
for himself, and that was, not unnaturally, the 
free and easy comradeship of other clerks. 
Almost without realizing it, he found himself 
gradually drifting into dissipation. It was a 
social drink here, a quiet game of cards there, 
and always a cigar in the mouth. Every moment 
that was not spent in business or in bed was 
given to things which at the time seemed to him 


( 








| had made the wrong decision?” he said, a little 


while ago. That is a question which every young 
man can well afford to ask himself. There is 
only one answer to it. 
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UNSANITARY RUSSIA. 


HE unhealthy conditions which exist among 
certain classes in Russia, and which excite 
the wonder and horror of travellers, are 

in large e the out of poverty and 
ignorance and the severe climate. The very 
precautions which the cold compels are unsani- 
tary. The author of “The Empire of the Tsars 
and the Russians” draws a picture which is inter- 
esting but not attractive. 


The lower the temperature outdoors, the higher 
it must rise indoors, Behind their double win- 
dows, calked with oakum and putty for the entire 
season, city folks convert their apartments into 
hothouses, where they breathe the same air as 
the tropical plants with which they love to 
decorate their dwellings. In his log cabin, fre- 
quently surrounded with a rampart of stable 
manure, the peasant and his whole family crowd 
around the huge oven, on top of which they 
sleep at night. Out of this cnerveting, atmos- 
phere people must —_ into the icy outdoor air. 
The climate is not favorable to cleanliness. 
The houses, every chink of which is hermetically 
stuffed up against the winter, are difficult to keep 
clean. The peasant is condemned to live in an 
atmosphere redolent with moms. e warm 
tches ou 


yriad 
insects; the hut teems with all kinds of vermin. 

Outdoors the filth thrown out all round the house 
vanishes in the snow to —— with unimpaired 
fetidity in the spring. Even in the cities the refuse 
is not always carried away by the sewers, as these 
are often shut off by ice. Rendered ess by 
frost, it keeps, and on the first warm days fills the 
streets with pernicious exhalations. 

Nothing can quel the stench of a Russian thaw 
in the cities. The snow which, under the me 7 
runners, was like sand or powdered of 8: 8 
transformed into a thick, nauseous slush, which 
pedestrians bring into the houses on their feet. 

The peasant sleeps in his clothes, and lives 
— and day in the same sheepskin. True, he 
takes a vapor bath once a week, on Saturdays, as 
an act of ritualistic purification. Unfortunately, 
however, he is compelled to get into the same 
clothes again, Ln ys they are with vermin. 
In winter he rarely takes them off on any other 
day than that on which he takes his bath. 

ve has its vapor bath-house, wretched 
wooden hovels, where vapor is pemated by 
pomng water on a hot stone hearth. The vapor 
th, often followed by an immersion into snow 
or ice-water, is a violent stimulant under a 
debilitating climate ; the only one, besides alcohol, 
in which the muzhik indulges. 
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A CRITICAL MOMENT. 
T: pass a competitor in an automobile race 


is an exciting and often dangerous under- 

taking. The motor carriages when travel- 
ling at a high rate of speed are often followed by 
a cloud of dust so dense that the driver of one 
coming up from behind cannot see the vehicle 
ahead of him. Monsieur Fournier, who won the 
celebrated Paris-Berlin race, tells in the Automo- 
bile Magazine of the way in which the passing is 
accomplished. 

“J jdrive into the cloud, and do not lose my 
direction because I am familiar with certain 
movements in the vortex of dust. These dust 
cyclones present a different appearance in the 
wake of a vehicle from that at the side of it, and 
I am guided by that knowledge. 

“When I within ten or fifteen yards of the 
vehicle I wish to pass, the dust is so thick that 
the air is almost dark with it; but when I am 
closer yet, I begin to see the outline of the vehicle 

mn 


innocent enough, but which were really under- | in fro 


mining his manhood. 

After he had been in Chicago a month or two, 
he met an old classmate of his from his home 
town. A few evenings later he found himself in 
his friend’s room. 

“Look here, old fellow,” said the friend, “I 
want to have a straight talk with you.” 

“Go ahead,” said the other, pleasantly. 

“T will. Now what have you got out here in 
Chicago? A clerkship with a chance. What 
does the chance depend on? Education and 
friends. What is your education? Nothing but 
a high-school training, and most of that forgotten. 
Who are your friends? ‘Young men who flash 
other people’s money. Now what are you going 
to do? Run to seed and end worse than you 
began, or fit yourself for a useful future? 

“Tf you wish to fit yourself, join an evening 
school, study part of the time out of working 
hours, and spend your Sundays as you ought to 
spend them. Purify your life, broaden your 
understanding, and you will make something of 
yourself. But if you prefer to stay as you are, 
take another drink, pass around the cigars and 
be a ‘jolly good fellow’ with the boys.” 

The young clerk thought it over. His cigar 
went out and dropped from between his fingers. 
He saw two futures—one full of ease but ending 
in failure, the other fraught with hardship but 
leading to success. He knew the choice was his. 
“T thank you, old fellow,” he said, at length. 
“T needed it.” 

At the end of a week the clerk was a member 
of an evening class and had selected his church. 
He gave up drinking, smoking, cards and clubs, 
and began to use the public library and to get 
back something of his old-time interest in books. 
He was surprised to see that he had dropped 
out of his vapid life as easily as he entered it. 
Nobody tried to drag him back, nobody seemed 
to miss him. In less than six months his oppor- 
tunity came, and he seized it. Ten years later 
he was a rich man. 

To-day he is loved and respected by all who 
know him. His benevolences have made the 
grass greener and the sky bluer to hundreds of 
poor souls; yet few even of those for whom he 
has done the most know him either by sight 
or by name, for he is as unostentatious as he is 
generous. 

“Who would give a thought to me to-day if I 





“Tt would be useless to signal for room, since I 
could not be heard. The combined roar of the 
motors, gears and chains of the two vehicles 
makes a din which is inconceivable to one who 
has not been in the midst of it. I have to take 
my chances of a good road ahead, and then I put 
on my a speed and shoot past, ans om | 
ge t I may meet in the several hundr 
eet to be traversed before I am in front.” 

In the same periodical similar testimony is given 
by Charles Jarrott, who describes his experiences 
in the race. 

“The ovestalcing of a car in front became a 
serious matter. It meant that for some miles 
one had to drive in the thick dust thrown up by 
it, and for a time it was quite impossible to see 
an ng. So one to get a rough idea as to 
the exact location of the road. 

“A serious accident happened to one of 
the cars through the driver’s recklessness in 
running into the dust of the car justin front. He 
thought the road was straight. Instead, it took 
a —- turn to the left. The result was that he 
cleared the road, went into a ditch, and upset the 
car in a field.” 


*® © 


EL HAFED’S LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


R. RUSSEL CORN WELL tells a suggestive 
LD story of the discovery of some famous 
diamond mines in India. He obtained it 

from an Arab guide, and it is said to be historically 
true. Whether that is the case or not, the tale 
carries a lesson which makes it well worth retelling. 


There lived on the banks of the Indus, long ago, 
a Persian named El! Hafed, a man of wealth. is 
orchards and fields yielded po ee and he had 
money at interest. is roof sheltered a beautiful 
wife and happy and well-beloved children. One 
day there came a Persian priest to El Hafed’s 
house, who, sitting by his fire, told him of the 
wonderful diamonds that were found in other 
parts of the world. 

“If you had one as big as your thumb you could 

urchase many farms such as this,” he said, “and 

you had a bushel of them you could own the 
whole neighborhood.” 

Then El Hafed felt that he was poor. He longed 
for diamonds, and asked the priest to tell him 
where he could find them. 

“Search for high mountains,” said the priest, 
“with a deep river running between them, over 
white sand. In this sand you will find diamonds.” 

El Hafed sold his farm and went away to search 
for diamonds. He passed through t and 
Palestine, and years later went over to Europe. 
The diamonds were never found,‘and one day, a 
broken-hearted, nanery Senate, he stood by the 
shore of the Bay of Barcelona. Crushed with 
disappointment, he looked at the big waves that 
came rolling in, and longed for peace. Then, 
ae, he threw himself into the waters and 


sank. 
The man who purchased El Hafed’s farm led | there 


his camel one day to the stream in the garden to 
drink. While the camel buried his nose in the 
water the man noticed something sparkling at his 
feet. He reached down and picked up a black 
stone with an eye of light in it that seemed to 
reflect all the colors of the rainbow. He took the 





curiosity to his house, and laid it upon a shelf 
and forgot it. 

One day the same old priest came to visit El 
Hafed’s successor. He saw a flash of light from 
the shelf. “Here is a diamond! Has Hafed 
returned?” he asked. 

“Oh no,” was the answer. “That is no diamond. 
It is a stone that I found out in the garden.” 

But the priest went out, and together the two 
men stirred up the white sand, and there came 
up in their hands other beautiful diamonds more 
valuable than the first. 

was the discovery of mines which enriched 
El Hafed’s successor and led to the founding of 
a great line. The Arab guide who told the 
swung his cap and said, “Had El Hafed remain 
at home and dug in his own garden, he would 
have been the wealthiest man of his time and the 
most honored.” 


s7 TRS 2 
a pe ee egg acter Mey Uy ar a 
'HE silver birch’s rind has caught 
A powder light as frost; 
And, round and white, like milky veins, 
The grapevine threads are crossed. 
The hoyden haw has pinned a plume 
To the edge of her stiff gray hood, 
And willow and sloe and oak bend low 
To the White Knight in the wood. 


A shrill east wind the forge-blaze fanned 
Where the ice-smith wrought amain, 

And clear and fine as the frailest pearl 
Are the links of his armor-chain. 

His pace is swift, and he travels well, 
Where the lonely gorges wind, 

But his step is still, on the forest-sill, 
And the White Knight’s quest is kind. 


No poniasd-point of the grim North King 
Who stalks from the black beyond 

Can smite, through the sweep of his broad, 

pure shield, 

The brake’s most helpless frond. 

The tender things of the wood are held 
In a long and a peaceful spell, 

Though the snarling blast be fierce and fast, 
For the White Knight guards them well. 
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TWO OF A TRADE. 


HERE’S an old saying that “two ‘of a trade 

can’t agree.” Mr. Obed Young quoted it to 

his sister as he wiped his hands vigorously 

on the roller-towel, and turned an interested eye 
toward her preparations for dinner. 


“T’ve had evidence that the old saying is true,” 
he added. 

“T hope no more carpenters have moved into 
the village,’ she responded, gloomily. “It seems 
to me as if there was a carpenter to almost every 
eg now. I don’t see how they get a living as 

.”” 

“T wasn’t Oo % to fg mee ge said Obed. 
“?Tisn’t my trade that’s interfered with. You 
know old Uncle Franklin, don’t you? Well, he’s 


‘ot a A 
° “A rival? Why, Obed, Uncle Franklin hasn’t 
done a day’s work for ten years, and he stutters 
so that he couldn’t make folks understand him if 
he wanted work.” 

8 got a rival just the same,” replied Obed, 
with a , “and the rival’s name is Tracey. He 
moved into town last week, and this morn’ 
he and Uncle Franklin met. for the first time. 
happened to see the meeting,” and Obed chuckled 
reminiscently. 

“Uncle Franklin is a friendly old fellow. Wants 
to have a pleasant word with oe, but 
sometimes it’s hard work for him to say it. So 
when Tracey came along this morning Uncle 
Franklin hailed him. 

“He managed to say ‘G-good morning!’ and 
when Tyecer panned and said, ‘G-good morning!’ 
Uncle Franklin didn’t mind, but went on to say, 
Mh, & oe 8-8-s-eem t-t-t-t-to a s-st-stranger 
t-t-these parts.’ Then Tracey looked stra te 
— Franklin, and said, ‘I s-s-s-s-seem t- to 


“That sort of stirred Uncle Franklin up, and he 
shook his cane at Tracey and tried to tell him 
what he thought of him, mocking a man old enough 
to be his father. : 

“Tracey climbed right over the fence, and was 
going to pitch into Uncle Franklin just as I got 
out of my wagon. I shouted at ’em to quit, and 
went over where they were, and they boti — 

ring at me, Uncle Franklin telling me how 
he was being mocked, and bere J saying, as well 
as he could, how that disreputable old man had 
been making fun of his infirmity. 

“Finally I made Uncle Franklin understand 
that Tracey was more afflicted than he was; and 
then I told Tracey that I had known Uncle 
Franklin since I was a boy, and that he’d never 
been able to get steady work on account of its 
taking all of his time to stutter. 

“T patched up the peace between ’em and rode 
on, and left ’em a-stuttering together as pleasant 
as could be. But I can’t say what would have 
happened if I hadn’t come along just when I did.” 


*® © 


NO BUSINESS TO BE ALIVE. 


HERE is no name more honored among 
physiologists than that of Virchow, the great 
German scientist, nor is there any man who 

has done more than he to prolong human life and 
alleviate human suffering. Nevertheless, he is 
not infallible, and the London Standard tells an 
amusing story of at least one mistaken diagnosis 
which he made. 


As private practice interfered with his scientific 
studies, Virchqw practised medicine only a very 
short time. But one day in later life, while his 
students were waiting for their lecture at the 
hospital, a gentleman knocked at the door of 
the professor’s private room and stated that he 
was not feeling well and wished to consult the 
savant. Professor Virchow examined the man 
carefully, and then said: 

“Why, 4 good friend, you have no business to 
be alive at all! You are suffering from three 
complaints, each one of which has long since 
arrived at a stage which ought to have caused 
your death. This is a most interesting case; it 
shows that one must not always believe in theory.” 

The patient began to feel uncomfortable, but 
Professor Virchow, in his professional enthusiasm, 
did not notice either the effect of his words or the 
comical side of the situation. He added: “Would 
Kan mind stepping into the next room? I should 

ke to show you to some gentlemen who are 





With ill-concealed nervousness the patient 
followed the professor into the lecture-room, 
where he was introduced as an interesting case, 
and was obliged to remain while the professor 
descri the nature of the three diseases and 
the progress they had made. On hearing again 





that he was practically a dead man the patient 
felt a strong desire to et home, and left at once. 
Just what part in his recovery was played by 
increased care and home remedies is not known, 
but the man is still alive. When Professor Virchow 
celebrated his eightieth birthday recently, the man 
who ought to have been dead years ago was 
among those who sent their congratulations. 
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AN INSULT TO HER INTELLIGENCE. 


N her own home in Centerville Mrs. Marshall 

| was a woman of dignity and sense in the 

affairs of her daily life, but when she took one 

of her rare trips to the city, she was so keenly on 

the lookout for impositions that she sometimes 
acted impulsively. 


“I took down one saucy gous man ny 
she announced proudly to her husband on her 
return from one of these holidays. “I was 
glancing into the window of a hardware store 
where there were some nice table-knives, and I 
suppose I may have stood there some time; but I 
—. blocking the way or troubling anybody in 


e least. 

“All of a sudden a young whi pereneaper of a 
clerk ee out into the window platform, and 
right against the glass, close where I was 
standing, he put a great card with the words ‘Iron 
Sinks’ on it.” 

“Well, what —”’ began Mr. Marshall, but his wife 
waved him into silence. 

“T’d stood enough already from car-conductors 
and so on,” she said, y, “and I’d no idea of 
letting that pass. So I stepped into the store and 
went right up to the young man, and I said, ‘Did 
you think it was a good joke to shove that card 
right into my Sse and ogee? Or did you suppose 
I needed to be told that iron sinks?’ 

“T spoke very sarcastic and dry, and he began 
to color up; so I saw my advantage, and I said, 
‘You’d better have another card printed with 
“Feathers Float” or some such thing on it, and 
when you see another respectable woman from 
the country old enough to be your mother you can 
shove that out into her face and eyes. I’d keep a 
number of those cards on hand, if I were you!’ 
And then I marched out before he had a cliance 
to say a word!” 


* © 


A POOR CRUMB OF COMFORT. 


LTHOUGHit happened in a Western railroad- 
A station, according to the Chicago Tribune, 
it might just as naturally have occurred in 
the East. A through train was pulling out. The 
ears were well in motion when a man came 
running down the platform. He was in his 
shirt-sleeves, and was panting heavily. “Smith! 
Smith!” he shouted. 


In the parlor-car at the rear of the train sat a 
man who, ee the cry, stuck his head out of 
the window. As he did so, the man running along 
the platform looked at him, and then, reachin wp, 
struck him a smart blow across the cheek with his 
open palm. 

Every moment the wheels were revolving more 
swiftly, and before the passenger could call the 
conductor the train was out of the station. But 
the man who had been — on the face was 
even more indignant than he was when the blow 
was struck, and by the time the conductor reached 
him he was boiling over. 

“What kind of an outrage is this?” he demanded 
of the man in brass buttons. “Here am I, an 
innocent passenger sitting in this car just as the 
train pulls dut of the station. Suddenly a man 
runs down the platform, shrieking ‘Smith!Smith!’ 
I look out of the window, and he reaches up and 
almost knocks my face off! Now, I want to —” 

“Pardon me,” interrupted the conductor. “Is 
your name Smith?” 

“No, it isn’t, and that is just what makes —” 

“Well, then, my friend, what did you look out 
of the window for? There wasn’t anybody calling 
you, was there?” 


* © 


HIS OWN EXECUTIONER. 


ANY instances have been cited in proof of 

M the argument that it pays to be polite, but 

few are more striking than the experience 

of an Italian telegrapher at the hands of Calim- 

berti, the minister of posts and telegraphs, as 
reported in a letter from Rome. 


The minister was at Genoa, and desiring to send 
a despatch of great importance, he went to the 
telegraph office and approached the wicket. 

No one_was there. He knocked —profound 
silence. He repeated his efforts, and only after a 
third trial a clerk appeared, who addressed him in 
nquase that was anything but complimentary. 
He evidently been awakened from his after- 


noon 7 
The minister listened to his grumbling and then 
said eee: 
“Excuse me, but what may your name be?”’ 


“Are you a clerk or telegrapher ?” 
“Tele pee: ~ 
—_ erti wrote out a telegraphic message and 


said: 
“Will re be so kind as to send this for me?” 
The telegram read: “Ministry of Posts, Rome: 

Fa a X. X., is transferred to Sicily. 


alim a 

As Sicily is the hospital for all public function- 
aries who are in disgrace or in the way, and as 
one seldom escapes from it, the clerk’s feelings 
may be easily imagined. 


® © 


AN AWFUL MOMENT. 


T happened in a little church on the east side of 

| New York City, where the motive power for 

the organ comes from the strong arms of an 
industrious Irishman. ¥ 


At a recent service the choir got into trouble, 
and while confusion reigned the organ suddenly 


mae 
e situation was not relieved when a hoarse 
whisper came from behind the organ and floated 
out into the auditorium. It said: 

“Sing like ttunder! De bellers is busted!” 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Alcove, coeval. 2. Inches, niches. 3. 
Oriel, oiler. 4. Mantels, laments. 5. Vane, nave. 
6. Pleach, chapel. 7. Tools, stool; stable, tables. 
8. Wrote, tower; master in, minarets. 9. Rose 
window, on widower’s. 10. Closets, closest; halls, 
shall. 11. Cellars, callers; attics, static. 

2. Metaphrase. 

8. Horn, hornets; Turk, turkey; butter, butter- 
flies; blank, blankets; pen, penny; salve, salver; 
rock, rocket; lad, lady; fan, fancy. 

4. Dollar, cent, quarter, nickel, ru 
shilling, groat, dime, 
farthing, eagle. 

5. Slaughter, laughter; cringing, ringing ; dan- 
ger, anger; sallow, allow; solder, older; trough, 
rough. 


ee, penny, 
sou, pound, guinea, franc, 
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nittlabears feeling rather fine, {Minelittle bears walking very straight; {Bight little bears stay out until eleven, 
Wne-slips up.then therearenine. “Aon estubsthis toe,thenthereareeight. (@nefalls asleep, then there are seven. 
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Gleven little-bea ‘playing monkey-tricks, Bix little bears gooutfora drive, —{iivelittlebears skating near the shore, 





(rie comes to grief.thenthere are six.. Wnetumbles out.thentheféarefive. One falls down‘then there are four. 
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ne drops inside, @ne sticks fast, One gets«shot, fMhink I'llrunhome!” 
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CURRENT- EVENTS 


NOTHER CHANGE IN THE CABINET.— 
Hon. Lyman J. Gage of Illinois, Secretary 
of the Treasury since the beginning of the first 
McKinley administration, has resigned that 
office. The President has selected as his suc- 
cessor Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, an Iowa lawyer 
and banker, and for the last four years governor 
of that State. = 
bags: ScHLEY CASE was finally disposed of, 
so far as the Navy Department is concerned, 
December 2ist, when Secretary Long approved 
the tindings of fact and the opinion of the full 
court, approved the majority opinion on points 
regarding which there was a division, held that 
the court was right in making no findings and 
rendering no opinion on the question of command 
at the Battle of Santiago, and accepted the 
recommendation that no further proceedings be 
had. ‘The Secretary refused the application of 
Admiral Sampson’s counsel for an inquiry into 
the question of command, and ordered the dis- 
charge from the Brooklyn navy-yard of Mr. 
Edgar S. Maclay, whose criticism of Admiral 
Schley, in his history of the navy, was the direct 
cause of the assembling of the court of inquiry. 
ENERAL MILES REPRIMANDED.—Lieu- 
tenant-General Miles, commanding the 
army, in an interview published while the action 
of the Navy Department on the Schley findings 
was pending, criticized the findings of the court. 
For this indiseretion he was called to account 
by the Secretary of War, and his explanations 
being unsatisfactory, was severely reprimanded 
by the Secretary of War, by direction of the 
President, for conduct in violation of army | 
regulations and of official propriety. 


[= IsTHMIAN CANAL.—Before adjourning | 


over the holiday recess, the House of 
Representatives adopted a special order for the 
consideration of the Hepburn Nicaragua Canal 
bill,—which had been favorably reported by the 
committee. on commerce,—beginning January 
7th, and to continue until the bill is disposed of. 
The bill authorizes the construction of the canal 
along the Nicaragua route, and provides a total ap- 
propriation of $180,000,000, of which $10,000,000 
is to be available as a special appropriation as 
soon as the bill is passed. All authority and 


responsibility for the construction of the work | 


are concentrated in the hands of the President. 


HILE AND THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


A long-pending boundary dispute between 
Chile and the Argentine Republic, which was 
left to British arbitration several years ago, lately 
took so serious a form as to threaten war. There 
were charges and counter-charges of bad faith; 
both governments began mobilizing troops and 
buying war-ships; and the Argentine Republic 
was about to recall its minister from Chile when 
more pacific counsels prevailed, and a new 
protocol was signed, by which both powers 
agreed to withdraw their troops from the disputed 
territory and await arbitration. 
HE GOVERNMENT OF THE PHILIPPINES.— 
The annual report of the Philippine Com- 
mission gives a hopeful account of conditions in 
the islands. Outside of the five provinces of 
Batangas, Cebu, Bohol, Samar and Mindoro 
peace prevails. The commission recommends that 
the present government be given Congressional 
authority to continue until January, 1904. At 
the end of that time provision might well be 
made for a change in the form of government, so 
that it should consist of a civil governor, a 
legislative council and a popular assembly chosen 
by a limited electorate. The commission also 
recommends that after that date two delegates be 
appointed to represent the interests of the Filipino 
people before Congress. The commission asks for 
authority to issue bonds to buy the lands of the 
religious orders, and to issue charters to railroads, 


OMPULSORY INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 


The legislature of New South Wales has | 
enacted a compulsory arbitration law which is | 


more radical than the much-discussed statute in 
New Zealand. The law establishes a court of 
arbitration, from the decisions of which there 
is no appeal. All disputes between employers 
and employees must be taken before this court, 
and it is made a misdemeanor, punishable with 
fine or imprisonment, to order a strike or a 
lockout, either before the matter is referred to 
the court or while a decision is pending. 
Soom AFRICAN BLocKHOUSES. — The 

blockhouses frequently referred to in South 
African despatches are an expedient adopted 
by Lord Kitchener for protecting the railways. 
They are little six-sided iron structures, built 
3,000 yards apart, along the railway from Cape 
Town to Pretoria and Johannesburg, and to 
Durban on the east coast. They hold small 
garrisons who through loopholes are able to 
command the railway-track in either direction. 
The extension of this system accounts for the 
comparative infrequency of raids and bridge- 
burning upon the railway lines during the last 
few months. 
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1 200 Different Postage Stamps... 
3 Popular Stamp Album, board covers 
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4 Fiat thin knife cuts loose a 
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Larger size for circulars, books, 
newspapers, $18. Type setting 
easy, printed rules. Send stamp 
for samples, catalogue of press- 
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The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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Passing a ball through a solid table, blowin 
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with the trick, and many other wonderful feats 
of legerdemain, easily Dog cmee with this outfit. 
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Your money back if you raon't like it. 


NOVELTY SUPPLY CO.,78 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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HERE THE NEW COM- 
PANION IS MADE :: :: :: 


The factory where the New Companion Sewing 

Machine is made is one of the largest, most modern 

and best equipped establishments in the world. The 
plant, representing a capital of $3,000,000, embraces 23 buildings, 
with a floor space of 20 acres, and is furnished with both steam 
The daily output of the factory is about 450 
completed sewing machines, the crating of which consumes over 
3,000,000 feet of lumber yearly. Every part of the sewing 
machine, from castings to needles, is made at the factory. 


and water-power. 


‘The liberal policy of the company toward its 600 employees 

is one of the rare instances of mutual interest and good feeling in 
Skilled workmen—not boys—are employed in 
This, in combination with the use of the most 
costly modern automatic machinery and the selection of the 
finest material in construction, should assure every purchaser of 
a New Companion that no more durable sewing machine can 


industrial circles. 
all departments. 


be obtained at any price. 








Extract of 
Red Clover 


Cancer, Salt Rheum, Rheu- 
matism, Blood Poison, ete, 
Send for circular containing 
full information. 

D. NEEDHAM’S SONS, 
51 Inter-Ocean Bldg., Chicago. 


FREE Ss.css sooxs 


a free to your address, Sassen 5e, All books carried 
n stock. One price to everybody. We save you money. 
re Seek SUPPLY | COMPAN vs, 
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Largest Mail Order r Booksellers in the World. 








Sold by all First-Class % 
Dealers. Lead all the rest, 4 
Illus, Catalog No. 43, the % 

, finest published, 80 large 
+ pages, sent FREE. Send , 


- (with 3 picks), or guitar, 
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Cincinnati. % 


1877, FOR 24 YEARS 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 


has no rivals. Describe your case, and we will send 
prepaid the most complete treatise on the subject of 

ancer and Tumors ever published, and will refer = 
to persons whom we have successfully treated 
were similarly afflicte 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, No. Adams, Mass. 








We will ship a a Cornish Piano or a 
rnish Organ reat 
. on the distinct 
derstanding that if it is 
not entirely as repre- 
sented after twelve 
months’ use, we_ will 
take it back and pay 
carriage both ways — 


This is the 
CORNISH PLAN. 


Our large souvenir 
catalogue explains 
our unique method 
fully—it will be sent 
free to anybod 
upon request. Wit 
the catalogue we 
present four em- 
»ossed pianos in 
miniature—themost 
costly advertise- 
ment ever offered to 
the public. rite 
to-day. 


ACH MACHINE 


is equipped with a full set of latest attach- 
ments and accessories. 
ings, the Twin Spool Holder and our 
Ten Years’ Warranty are also some of 
the ill features which commend themselves to 
The New Companion is a 
Modern and Up-to-Date Machine, a household treas- 
ure in thousands of homes all over this broad land. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


intending purchasers. 


‘*T have had the New Companion 
Sewing Machine about ten months, 
and during that time have, I think, 
given it a thorough trial. To say 
that I am pleased does not give full 
expression to my feelings. I have 
compared the New Companion with 
several machines which are much 
more expensive, and have found it 
to be their equal in every respect 
and superior in many. I am espe- 
cially pleased with the attachments, 
they are so easy to use.””—EDNA 
BROwNING, Grass Lake, Mich. 


The Ball Bear- 


‘*My New Companion Sewing 
Machine is many times more beau- 
tiful, stronger, substantial and orna- 
mental than I had even dared hope. 
The sewing is perfect, and the man- 
ner in which the Machine feeds 
over thick places is amazing. I 
have a $70.00 machine left here 
by an agent I wouldn’t trade, even 
though $20.00 extra were offered 
me.’’—Mrs. Dr. Boynton, Los 
Banos, Cal. 











WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 


STYLE 1. Five Drawers, 


STYLE 2. With Drop Head, Seven Drawers, 

STYLE 3. Full Desk Cabinet, with Drop Head, $23.75. 

At the above prices we deliver the machines freight paid to 
any railroad freight office east of Colorado. For $3.00 extra we 
will deliver any one of the machines freight paid to any railroad 
freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or 
to any freight office west of these four States. 


Send for our full DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET. 
It is free for the asking. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


$19.00. 
$21.75. 
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HE ROMANCE OF GUM-GATHERING.—In | 
Yucatan the gathering of the famous chicle | 
chewing-gum is an occupation apparently full 
of romance, not unattended with considerable 
danger. Bands of men, known as “chicleros,” 
vo into the deep forests, under experienced 
jeaders, armed with heavy knives of special 
make, pails and ladles for the sap, and each one 
provided with a strong rope, more than 80 feet | 
long, to be used in climbing the lofty sapota-trees | 
from which the gum is procured. The sap flows 
from gashes cut in the bark. A camp of chicleros, 
where the sap is boiled, resembles in some re- 
spects an American maple-sugar camp. After 
months of work the chicleros return from the 
forests laden with brick-like blocks of aromatic 
gum. The finest gum, known as “sicte,” is 
collected from the fruit of the sapota, mostly by 
the native women, and is seldom exported 
because it is too well liked at home. 
IRE-PUMPS DRIVEN BY TROLLEY POWER. 
The authorities of the city of Rouen, the 
home of the famous cathedral, are considering 
a plan to utilize the street trolley wires for the 
extinguishment of fires. The scheme is to place 
electrically driven pumps at suitable points along 
the electric tramway system which covers the city, 


[ENCE 


| of Law ( (largest Law School in Chicago). 





and then, in case of fire, to switch on the current 
from the trolley wires to drive the pumps. 

RIVING A MILL BY SoUND-WAVEs.— 

An interesting scientific toy, the action of 

which is explained by the theory of sound-waves, 
has recently attracted attention in England. 
Mr. Bergen Davis, having observed that a small 
cylinder, closed at one end, if placed in a sound- 
wave, will arrange itself perpendicular to the 
wave, and begin to move in the direction of its 
own axis, arranged four such cylinders on a 
rotating mill, the closed end of each following 
the open end of its predecessor, like the cups 
of an anemometer, and then placed the mill in 
front of an organ-pipe with its axis of rotation 
perpendicular to the sound-wave issuing from 
the pipe. When the organ was played the little 
mill rotated at a high velocity. 

HE MONKEY AS A LABORER.—One of the 

English astronomers, Mr. J. J. Atkinson, who 
visited Sumatra to observe the total solar eclipse 
last May, made the acquaintance of an old Malay, 
living on a little island near the Sumatran coast, 
who owned a large monkey which he had trained 
to work for him in gathering coconuts. The 
monkey’s business was to climb the gigantic 
coconut-palms and throw down the nuts; | 
“which he did,” says Mr. Atkinson, “in the | 
most artistic manner, by serewing the nuts off 
with his powerful arms while he hung by his 
legs 70 to 100 feet from the ground.” 

HE SOLAR SPECTRUM AND THE SEASONS. 

Writing of the recent observations made by | 
himself and others on that part of the solar 
spectrum which lies beyond the red end of the 
ordinary prismatic, or visible, spectrum, and 
contains about four-fifths of the radiant energy 
of the sun, Prof. S. P. Langley says that we are 
beginning to see that the seasons, “which write | 
their coming upon the records of the spectrum,” | 
may, in the future, have their effects upon the | 
crops foretold by means somewhat similar to the 
forecasts made day by day by the Weather 
Bureau, but in ways infinitely more far-reaching, 
and that these predictions may come from the 
direct study of the sun. There are strong indi- 
cations in the direction of a future power of 
prediction as to coming years of plenty and of 


famine. 
Convarme LiGnt BY GLAss Rops.—Pro- 
fessor Becker of the Glasgow Observatory 
has devised a simple and ingenious plan for 
conveying light to graduated circles at the point 
where they are to be read with the aid of an 
attached microscope. It is desirable not to bring 
the source of light near the circles, on account of 
the heat, and so Professor Becker sends the light 
through a solid glass rod, letting it shine in at 
one end, and emerge at the other. The light 
cannot escape from the sides of the rod owing to 
internal reflection, and accordingly it is carried 
and delivered very much like water in a tube. 
Even when bent the glass rod does not lose its 
charge. 





ow CLoups Get THEIR FRINGES.—Pro- 
fessor Tyndall used to explain to popular 
audiences, with the aid of a brilliant experiment, 
that the blue color of the sky is owing to floating 
particles of invisible dust that break up and 
Scatter the short waves, which are the blue 
waves, of light. This, as a recent writer in 
Knowledge shows, occurs principally at a great 
elevation, where the atmospheric dust is extremely 
fine, while in the lower regions of the air, where 
the dust is coarser, the scattering affects all the 
rays, or colors, alike. The brilliant fringes of 
clouds, seen nearly in the direction of the sun, 
are largely due to dust, which especially accumu- 
lates in the neighborhood of clouds, and refracts 
the sunlight around their edges. 
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A splendid bargain. 


Agents wanted, 0% commis- 
L. B. DOVE fre & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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YOUR HUSBAND’S WORK 


is made easier by every possible 
labor-saving invention. 
You can do away with the 
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methods. Credit given esident_ school for work | sais tarendh —tl 
done by mail. Write University Extension Law | wash- ay drudgery—the 
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by using an 
0. K. Rotary Washer 


a modern invention for 
saving time, wor 
clothes, and the wom- 
an’s health. It cleanses 
the clothes thoroughly. 
A child can use it. 

Write us for information about our modern method 

washing easily. 

H. F. Brammer Mig. Co., Davenport, lowa. 
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JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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“HAPPYFOOT ” Hair Insole 


ye Makes 





pleasure. Relieves 
Sioneetinn’ Callous, Tender 
and Perspiring Feet. Does not 

crowd the shoe. At all stores or 
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CANNON'S TOY BLOCKS 


will build BIG Freicht, Stock, Coal 
or Fiat Cars, Station, Merry Go 
Round, and lots ot other things. 
Indestructibie—Helpful—Amusing 
Not a cheap affair, but BIG solid 
value. Freight car 9% in. long 4 in. 
wide, 5 in. high, Other sets ready, 
New things geepering: Send for illustrated circular 
CANNON TOY COMPANY, Lock Box 752, Uaseo, Wis. 
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Better than knife or scissors. Trims nails nice, even, 
oval sh: ape, any desired length. Best for removing hang- 
ni ~ Convenient to carry. Nickel-plated. Warranted. 





i. WILEY & SON CO., Box B, Hartiord, Cona. 
A Telegraph Operator 


Has Pleasant Work, 


Gots good wages, and rises to the 
niqnest positions. We teach it 
uickly and start our graduates 








Rubens Infant Shirt 


ih telegraph service. penses 
low. Established 29 years. Write 
‘alentines’ School of 








for a aa 
Telegrap 
Learn by mail the 
things you need to 

know to fill a high 

position. Our free 
Ss U C C ‘E E D Hands Tied?” shows 
the practical way. State whether in Engineering, | 
Architecture, or interested in Business. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 


st Janesville, Wis. 
circular, “Are Your 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 





No Trouble | 


No Buttons 


Patent Nos. 528,988, 550,233. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS. 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life- prose rver. 











A boy has good 
backing ‘when he wears 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS. 


The most comfortable sus- 
enders made. Price 50c. 
Sold everywhere, or we 
will mail a _ post-paid 
on receipt of price. State 
what color you prefer. New 
model now ready for men 
of heavy work ; also small 
size for boys. 
C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 
Box 274, Shirley, Mass. 


BAKER'S 


BREAKFAST 


COCOA 


“Knotun the World Over” 


Has received the highest en- 
dorsements from the medical 
practitioner, the 
nurse, and the in- 
telligent house- 
Keeper and 
caterer # # 
WALTER BAKER 
& CO. Limited 
Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, 
MASS. 





It | 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus | 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 
children. Get them at once. Take no others, no mat- 
ter what your unprogressive dealer says. If he doesn’t 
keep them write to us. The Rubens Shirt has glad- 
dened the hearts of thousands of mothers; therefore 
we want it apceesibie to all the world, and no child 
ought to be without | 
hey are made in merino wool, silk and wool and all 
silk to fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry- a te 
Stores. Circulars, with Price-List, free. Manu 
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Heart Disease. 


Ninety Per Cent. of it Really Caused 
From Poor Digestion. 


Real organic heart trouble is incurable, 
scarcely one case in a hundred is organic. 

The action of the heart and stomach are both 
controlled by the same great nerves, the sympa- 
thetic and pneumogastric, and when the stomach 
fails to properly digest the food and it lies in the 
stomach fermenting, gases are formed which | 
distend the organ, causing pressure on the heart | 
and lungs, causing palpitation, irregularity and 
shortness of breath. 

The danger from this condition is that the 
continued disturbanee of the heart sooner or 
later may cause real organic heart trouble, and | 
in fact frequently does so. 
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Furthermore, poor digestion makes the blood 
thin and watery and deficient in red corpuscles, 
and this further irritates and we" ens the heart. 

The most sensible thing to do for heart trouble 
is to insure the digestion and assimilation of the 
food. 

This can be done by the regular use after meals 
of some safe, pleasant and effective digestive 
preparation, like Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, 
which may be found at most drug-stores and 
which contain the necessary digestive elements in 
a pleasant, convenient form. 

Thousands of people keep well and vigorous 
by keeping their digestion perfect by observing 
the rule of taking one or two of these tablets 
after each meal, or at least after each hearty 
meal. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets contain U. 8. P. 
pepsin, diastase from malt and other natural 
digestives which act only on the food, digesting 
it perfectly and preventing acidity, gases, and 
the many diseased cenditions which accompany a 
weak stomach. 

When Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are used 
you may know you are not taking into the system | 
any strong medicine or powerful drug, but simply 
the natural digestive elements which every weak | 
stomach lacks. 

So widely known and popular have these | 
tablets become that they are now sold by every | 
druggist in the United States, Canada and Great | 
Britain. 


Works in the Wortd. 
Every Elgin Watch has the word 
“Elgin” engraved on its works. 

Booklet 
ELCIN NATIONAL WATCH Co. 
Elgin, tl. 














Earn a Roman Divan 


with automatic adjustment, the latest and most popular thing in | 

parlor furniture, without paying out a cent, by taking orders for the 

celebrated Niagara Extracts, Perfumes and Toilet Prepara- 

tions from your neighbors and friends. | 
Only a few hours’ spare time required. 

Our goods are absolutely the best of their kind, and cannot be bought for 
less anywhere. We are the only firm in the world making its own 
goods and its own premiums, and can guarantee absolutely | 
unequaled values. We send premium with the goods, and allow 30 days. | 

. 
FREE. To show what we mean by quality we will send on request 
* a sample package of Niagara Talcum Powder with our new 
catalogue of hundreds of premiums easily earned. Write to-day. 


S. A. COOK & COMPANY, 100 Cook Bidg., Medina, N. Y. 


with $12 
30 days’ trial 
order. 
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“Good Sense” Shoe 


FOR CHILDREN 


Would not have been adver- 
tised in this paper at all if it 
anything like what you 
can get at home; but it is an 
altogether differe nt Shoe—the 
embodied result of 380 years’ 
laborious study, ** How to Have 
Good Feet for Life. 

For Your Children’s Sake 
are you not interested 
enough to want to know 


moreabout this celebrated 
Write to-day 














Good Sense Shoes for 
adults. Cost no more ; 
wear better. 

JAMES 8. COWARD, 

268-272 Greenwich Street, near Warren Street, NEW YORK 





BIGGER BOX 
SAME PRICE 


Fnameline 


THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 


Brilliant,Clean, 
Easily Applied, 


Absolutel 
Odorless 


y 
LIQUID- 

BETTER YET! 

FIRE PROOF !! 














Study American History. 
A UNIQUE ALBUM. 


HIS ALBUM has 24 blank pages, 4x6 inches 

in size, all bound in a pretty and appropriate 
cover of stiff paper. With the Album we give 17 
small pictures relating to important events in 
American History. 


— 


















The Titles are 
as Follows: 


Battle of Bunker Hill. Battle of Princeton. 
Surrender of Burgoyne. Death of Montgomery. 
Lafayette. Washington (1). Washington(2). 
Death of Wolfe. Surrender of Corawallis. 
Signing Declaration of Independence. 
Washington Taking Command of His Army. 
Washington Crossing the Delaware. 
Washington Resi His © issi 
Departure of the Pilgrims. Landing of the Pilgrims. 
Pilgrim Days. The “ Constitution.” 


These pictures are to be cut out and pasted into 
the book, there being space beneath for writing 
dates and facts concerning each picture. This is 
an interesting way to create a love for studying 
American History. It is published exclusively for 
Youth’s Companion readers. 


Sent to any address, post-paid, on receipt 
of Ten Cents in postage-stamps. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is Pt a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or S m pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weeny issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for die are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for Tie Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money ina 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen¢ 


silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | 


responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by_the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


Oo 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





(iT ieee HE unsightly appearance, not less 
om | than the pain and discomfort of 
a sty, gives it its bad repute. 

Two conditions, or perhaps 
more properly two phases of the 
same condition, of the eyelid are 
referred to as sty. The swelling 
due to an exudation of serum into 
the lid is perhaps more common 

than that in which the swelling progresses until 
pus is formed. 

Swelling due to exudation readily occurs in the 
eyeiid, both because of its loose, non-resistant 
texture and also since its position is one much 
exposed to irritating atmospheric conditions. 

Exposure to damp winds or cold not infrequently 
results in a swelling of the eyelid. This kind of 
sty often disappears of itself after a few hours of 
discomfort. Extract of witch-hazel is a household 
remedy well suited to sty, especially at this stage. 
Its efficacy is heightened by binding a compress 
of linen, or better, of absorbent cotton, wet with 
the liquid, over the eye on going to bed and 
allowing it to remain. 

Prolonged use of the eyes, as for example, 
reading many hours consecutively, or a like time 
devoted to fine needlework, may determine an 
attack of sty. It is necessary in the light of our 
present knowledge of pus formation to attribute 
its occurrence here, as elsewhere, to an infection of 
germs from without. It is logical to suppose that 
the necessary infection may be conveyed by 
rubbing the lids with the fingers or with the 
doubled fist or knuckles. The causes of sty which 
have been mentioned, overuse, for example, are 
apt to produce itching, while the delicate skin 
covering the lid is ill fitted to receive rude 
handling. A slight abrasion of the tender cuticle 
covering the lid is doubtless the source of infection 
of many cases of sty in which an abscess is 
formed, although the pitted surface which dips 
inward to receive the eyelashes likewise forms a 
convenient point of entrance for the pus-producing 
germs. 

Gentle bathing of the lids once or twice a day 
with a mildly astringent and antiseptic fluid, like 
witch-hazel, plain or diluted, is an excellent 
measure for the prevention of sty in those whose 
occupations demand long-continued use of the 
eye, and who are prone to experience smarting, 
stinging and irritation of the lids. In some, 
properly fitted glasses constitute an effectual 
preventive of sty. 

When once the swelling has gone on to pus 
formation, as evidenced by pointing or a yellowed 
surface, warm water compresses hasten the 
rupture of the boil with consequent relief of pain. 
More quickly effective is lancing of the boil by the 
physician. 

It is not to be forgotten that underlying systemic 
causes are frequently predisposing factors in the 
production of sty. Such require appropriate tonics 
or the righting of sluggish conditions. 
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PRESERVING VALUABLE MANU- 
SCRIPTS. 


he original manuscripts of old books and old 
records are exceedingly valuable and are 

preserved with great care, for if destroyed of 
course they cannot be replaced. They can be 
guarded from fire and from overmuch handling, 
and now an additional safeguard has been found 
in Japanese silk. r 

Its use, says the Washington Star, has removed 
a fear that has long existed in the minds of 
librarians that there was no way out of it, and 
that the rare old manuscripts would simply have 
to have their day, and then dry up and return to 
their original elements. Happily the use of a silk 
of extreme thinness and transparency has settled 
the question of the life of these manuscripts for 
the next two or three hundred years at least. By 
that time some other method may be discovered. 

This silk is thinner than the thinnest tissue- 
paper, the threads being finer than spider-webs. 
li is pasted over the manuscript so firmly that it 
keeps off all dust and air, and yet is so transparent 
that it does not interfere any more with the 
appearance of the manuscript than would an 
ordinary plate of glass. It strengthens the manu- 
script so that the danger of handling is reduced 
to a minimum. 

The library of Congress is now engaged in 
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examining and protecting all of its old marfuscripts 
with this silk, and while it is an immense task, it 
will probably be completed within the next few 
years. This silk is by no means costly, and unless 
a person is somewhat expert in the matter of old 
manuscripts they would be unable to recognize 
the fact that the silk had been used. 
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MODEST FEES. 


| Bye rons do not usually get the small end of a 

bargain with their clients, but the Green Bag 
recalls two incidents where the clients had rather 
the best of it. 


Sir Walter Scott’s first client was a burglar. He 
ot the fellow off, but the man declared that he 
adn’t a penny to give him for his services. Two 
bits of useful information he offered, however, and 
with these the young lawyer had to be content. 
The first was that a yelping terrier inside the 
house was a better protection against thieves than 
a big dog outside ; and the second, that no sort of 
lock bothered his craft so much as an old, rusty 





one. 
| Small compensation as this was, the first brief 
| of the noted French lawyer, Monsieur_ Rouher, 
| yielded stillless. The peasant for whom Monsieur 
Houher won the case asked how much he owed 
him. 

“Oh, say two frances,” said the modest young 
advocate. 

“Two franes!” exclaimed the peasant. “Thatis 
very hi gh. Won’t you let me off with a france and 
a half? 

“No,” said the counsel; “two francs or nothing.” 

“Well, then,” said his client, “I’d rather pay 
nothing.” 

And with a bow he left. 
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HOW HE FOOLED THE DOG. 


A gentleman who is fond of studying wild ani- 

mals in their natural surroundings once had 
an opportunity of seeing for himself an example 
of the cunning for which the fox has become 
proverbial. 


As he was standing near the bank of a river one 
winter day, he saw a fox run out upon the ice and 
make straight for a hole. At the edge of the 
opening he ees turned, followed his tracks 
back to the bank, ran down the stream and paused 
to await developments. 

In a little while a dog came tearing out of the 
woods, with his nose close to the ice and snow. 
He ran along the ice with his head down, following 
the scent until he reached the opening. It was 
then too late to check his speed; he plunged into 
the water and was lost under the ice. 

The fox, meanwhile, had waited in plain sight to 
watch the effect of his little trick. After the dog 
came into view the fox remained nine motion- 
less until he saw his old enemy d a ear. Then, 
with a look on his face which seemed to combine a 
good-natured grin with a mild contempt, he went 
nonchalantly off about his business. 
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HER BROTHER. 


pathetic incident recently occurred in connec- 
tion with a biograph scene in one of our 
Western cities, says Popular Science. The in- 
strument was one of the large ones used to throw 
a moving picture on a screen for public entertain- 
ment. : 


Some of the views showed incidents of the 
occupation of Pekin by the foreign troops. One 
represented a detachment of the Fourteenth 
United States Infantry Cw gag | the gates. As the 
last file of soldiers seemed to be literally stepping 
from the frame to the stage, there came a scream 
from a woman sitting in one of the front rows. 

“My brother! | rother!’’ she cried. “There 
is my dead brother Allen, marching with the 
soldiers!” 

She had recognized the figure as that of a man 
who had mysteriously disappeared several years 
before, and been regarded as dead, no word 
having been received from him. 

The woman wrote at once to the War Depart- 
ment, and in time learned that the man who had 
been so strangely discovered to her was indeed 
her brother. 
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NOT QUITE WHAT SHE MEANT. 


“he pitfalls which the English language offers 
to the foreigner are many. A Frenchwoman 
who has undertaken housekeeping in New York 
thought she had a good working knowledge of 
the language, says Short Stories, but she soon 
discovered her mistake. 


One day this summer she called a carpenter and 
piaaned with him to have some work done about 
he house in the way of putting up shelves, casin 
some doors, and improving the place in other sma 
ways. She went over the ground with him as 
carefully as possible to get from him an estimate 
of what the work would cost. 

After it was done the bill submitted was con- 
siderably in excess of the sum first named. The 
woman endeavored to remonstrate, but succeeded 
only in putting her French thought into the follow- 
ing English: “But you are more dear to me than 
when we were first engaged.” 
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TOO PATRIOTIC. 


— had worked hard all his days, but his 
sons had spent his money for him, and when 
he was too old for active work, he was offered the 
position of crossing-tender at a small railroad- 
station. 


He looked dubious as the duties of the office 
were — to him, and the meaning of the 
various flags was clearly stated. 

“In case of danger, with a train coming, of course 
you wave the red flag,” said his friend, proceedin 
with his explanation. A hard old hand graspe 
his arm. 

““Man dear, it’ll never do,” said Patrick, shaking 
his head solemnly. ‘I could never trust mesilf to 
remimber to wave a red flag whin there was a 
green wan handy.” 
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A REASON WORTH THINKING ABOUT. 


little girl from a crowded tenement-house was 
delightedly telling a friend in the College 
Settlement about her new teacher. 


“She’s just a perfect lady, that’s what she is,” 
said the child. 

“Huh! How do you know she’s a perfect lady ?” 
questioned her friend. ‘You’ve known her only 
two days.” 

. “It’s easy enough telling,’ was the indignant 
answer. “I know she’s a ss lady because 
she makes me feel polite all the time.” 








For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma 
and di of the Br hial Tubes, no better remedy 
can be found than “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” (Adv. 





Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Cloaks. 


NLESS you act quickly 
you will be unable to 
take advantage of our 

Reduced Price Sale. Swzits, 
Cloaks and Skirts made-to- 
order at one-third less than 
regular prices — perfect in 
fashion, s! -_ and workman- 
ship. Nearly all of our styles 
and materials share in this 
Sale. Note these offers: 
Suits, former price $10, 
reduced to $6.67. 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
Skirts, former price $5, 
reduced to $3.34. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
Long Outer Jackets, for- 
mer price $10, reduced 


to $6.67. 
$15 Jackets reduced to $10. 
ay ay 4 Skirts, 








STAMPS. 106 var., Nyassa, Malay, Angra, Crete. 1902 P-list 
& Album, be. Agts. 50%. Starr tamp Co., Coldwater, Mich. 


For the Sick 
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Bailey’s 
Good ni Premed. 


Samaritan 
Hot-Water Bottle 


Here is a Bottle full of comfort; it will give 
real comfort, and is sure to be appreciated. It Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits, etc. 
is soft as a pillow and soothes and relieves. Fits Catalogue, Samples and Reduced Price List sent 
the body and stays in position. Largest heating free upon request. Any garment ordered there- 
surface of any hot-water bottle made. A moist “from may be returned, if unsatisfactory, and we 
will raved your money. Be sure to say you 


plot fae a fhe ee A spams the face 
n Neuralgia, Earache or Toothache. nds 

ogether, mak a e wish the Winter Catalogue and Reduced 
Price Samples. 


button together, making a perfect foot-warmer. 
5-inch diameter (face size), $1.00 Our new Spring Catalogue will be ready 
January 27th. Write now and we will mail you 


8-inch diameter (1 quart), 1.25 
10-inch diameter (2 quarts), 1.50 a copy, with a full line of new Spring Samples, 
as soon as issued. Be sure to say you wish the 


11-inch diameter (3 quarts), 1.75 
new Spring Catalogue and Samples. 


Every One Guaranteed. Ali Dealers. Sent on 
ound of price. Rubber Catalogue Free. THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


duced to $5. 
a Skirts reduced 
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Kodak 


Progress 
Competition. 


$4,000.~ 
IN PRIZES 


for the best work with 
Kodak and Brownie Cameras. 
$2,000.00 Cash and $2,000.00 
in Kodak Prizes. 


Circulars giving all the details 
may be had of any Kodak dealer or 
will be sent free by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Perfect at Last. 


Regular Putnam Horse- 
shoe Nails with a Sharp 
Point, packed under our 














regular brand. 


Horse-owners and smiths 
will be glad to learn that 
they can now have the 
old reliable 


Putnam 
Nail 


with a sharp point for 
the same price as ham- 
mer-pointed Putnams. Quality, 
They will hold the shoe. Design 


in ‘ A and... 

IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT 

HANDLE THEM, SEND TO US. Finish. 
[vr ’ If your dealer does not 


have it, send to us for 
PUTNAM NAIL Co., Catalogue. 
Neponset, Boston, Mass. 2 
235 Lake Street, Chicago, Iil. 
14 Drum Street, San Francisco, Cal. a tage ag iy 


Is Honestly 
Made. 


Looks Well, 
Lasts Long, 
Faultless in 




















Everything for the Garden 


Is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1902—the most superb and 
instructive horticultural publication of the ———. pages—700 


engravings—6 superb colored plates of vegetables and flowers. 


To give this Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the follow- 
ing liberal offer : . 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 

To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and who 
‘ incloses 10 Cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, and also send 
mit | free of charge, our famous 50-Cent ‘‘Henderson’’ Collection of seeds, 
containing one packet each of Sweet Peas, Giant Flowering; Pansies, Mammoth Flowering; Asters, 
Giant Comet ; New York Lettuce; Freedom Tomato, and White Plume Celery, in a coupon en- 
velope, which when emptied _and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 

order of goods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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she said, after a moment’s silence, “of course it’s 
hard for us to have Grace go away, but Doctor 
Currier said it was such a nice chance, and he 
thought Grace was suited for it, and she wanted 
to go—teased her father till he agreed. Of course 
it’s hard training, but if it’s what she wants to 
do, why, we might as well let her. Grace never 
had any taste for school-teaching, and as Doctor 
Currier says that if anybody wants to learn to 
rs. Thomas drew her rocking-chair near | take care of sick and crazy people, why, they 
the window and looked anxiously out. | ought to be allowed to do it. The pay is pretty 
The rattle of a passing wagon had | good after you learn, and Grace is so strong, and 
attracted her attention, and as she was on the | never gets despondent or tired out, so I guess 
watch to see if Mr. Stone went by, she felt | she will be all right,” and the proud mother 
sure that every noise signaled her neighbor’s | smiled hopefully. 
approach. She was just in time. Mr. Stone,| For a moment there was silence in the sunny 
driving his speedy brown mare, with his daughter | kitchen, and Mrs. Thomas fixed her eyes firmly 
Grace beside him and her trunk strapped on the | on her knitting, refusing to notice Mr. Thomas’s 
back of the wagon, whizzed by, and Mrs. Thomas | triumphant smile or the strange grimaces by 
which he was endeavoring to 
express his satisfaction. “I 
was just a-saying to Mrs. 
Thomas,” he finally remarked, 
“that Grace was such a master 
hand to laugh—could always 
find something funny wherever 
she was. I expect she’d find 
something to laugh at if she 
was here now,” and with a 
parting wink at his wife, who 
frowned reprovingly, he made 
his way toward the wood- 
shed, from which retreat he 
occasionally joined in the con- 
versation. 

“You be a little careful how 
you give your opinion, Abi- 
tha!” he called, hearing his 
wife venture saying that she 
thought the winter would be 
severe. “You go too much 
by signs and forerunners, and you make up your 
mind too sudden. Now about next May you 
can tell a sight better what the winter turns out 
than you can to go predicting now.” 

ALICE TURNER CURTIS. 








A TROUBLESOME DAUGHTER. 








MR. THOMAS IS SURPRISED. 


turned away from the window with a sigh of | 
relief. 

“There,” she remarked to Mr. Thomas, who 
was industriously engaged near the stove in 
making a wooden stopper for the molasses jug, 
“there, Abel, what did I tell you? Grace and 
her father have just gone by as fast as they could * & 
drive! I wonder at Mr. Stone starting off alone | A FIGHT WITH FEAR. 


with her !’” 
“I guess he won’t have any trouble with iy is no disgrace to know fear; the disgrace 
Grace,” responded Mr. ‘Thomas. lies in yielding to it. When one is easily 
“No trouble? Hasn’t he always had trouble | frightened he must fight the tendency, or it will 
with her? She’d run away from school when grow upon him as surely as any other habit of 
she wasn’t more’n six years old; and when she | evil self-indulgence. George Kennan, whose 
wasn’t but ten she said she hated dolls, and) adventures in Siberia proved him as nearly 
when she was twelve she sent verses to the | fearless as a man can well be, has told an 
Weekly Clarion, and when —’” experience of his early life which should be 
“Land, Abitha, how comes it that you’ve kept | widely read and thought on. 
a list of all Gracie’s doings? Our Sarah run} As I look back to my boyhood, the cause of 
away from school and got through with dolls; the only unhappiness boyhood had for me was 
she never fell into poetry that I knew of, but | # — but deeply rooted suspicion that I was a 


? co > 
she made crazy-quilts and had other symptoms a day a playmate of mine caught his hand 
that weren’t favorable,” and Mr. Thomas gazed | between two cog-wheels in a mill, and his arm 
at the carefully rounded top of the stopper with was badly crushed. When he was taken to the 
just pride | surgeon’s office I followed to see what was going 
om . . . ‘ " ‘ | to be done with him. I watched the operation 
Abel, Mr. Stone is taking Grace to the insane | from outside, with my face pressed close to the 
asylum. glass of the window. I was so overcome by 
“What?” Mr. Thomas now showed sufficient | om, faintness — —- _ twenty-four 
‘ F isfy even Mrs. Thomas. tus in recovering from the shock. 
= ~ "e ee — | After this incident I began to be tortured by 
es, I heard she was going yesterday, when | a vague suspicion that I was lacking in what we 
I went down to the post-office. It seems they had | now call “nerve; that I was afraid of things 
talked to Doctor Currier about it, and he thought which involved suffering or peril. This idea 
’twas the best thing they could do. And Grace, : - ingrained in me, and I determined to rid 
so I overheard Mrs. Stone say, was real pleased | Myself of the self-reproach. 


: : : i) I we y i y 
about it and anxious to get started. Poor girl! ona a my sca et “ gh 
Shows just how crazy she is to want to go.’”’ 


become so morbid and miserable by that time 
“T never saw any signs of Grace being crazy,” that [ said one day: “I’m going to put an end 
said Mr. Thomas, thoughtfully. “She was 


to this state of af airs here and now. If I’m 
always 0 hand to laugh, and considerable rz of anything, I’ll conquer my fear of it or 
of a giggler, but she was such a hand to be| I was at that time working at night, and nad 
out-of-doors that I shouldn’t have said her mind | to go home from the oftice between midnight and 
wasn’t all right.” four o’clock A.M. It was during the Civil War, 

“uy, ~ P _ _ | and Cincinnati was a more lawless city than it 
Well, I believe her laughing so much was @| has been since. Street robberies and murders 
bad sign,” responded Mrs. Thomas. “Leastwise were of daily occurrence. I bought a revolver 
Doctor Currier said that it was one of the reasons | and ’ pre a course of experiments on 
why she ought to go. And since I’ve heard that | mysei. . oe 
she was going to the asylum I’ve been thinking Munn 1 finighed phe gem, ant 
of some of her queer tricks. Don’t you remember | of crime in the city. If there was a dark, narrow, 
her naming her dog that great string of names, | cutthroat alley near the river, I clenched my 
‘Cicero Epictetus Bunyan,’ and calling the poor | —_ cocked my revolver and went through it. 
i : Bay course I all sorts of experiences and 
creature the whole list every time she wanted | aqventures. One night I saw a man at 
him? And she never liked sewing; her ma by a sm and knocked down with a 
couldn’t get her to piece patchwork, and she | slung-shot. I ran to his assistance, frightened 
seemed to hate to sit down and keep quiet.” fom + —— — ~~ 4K up unconscious 
“T don’t see as any of those things are enough rat that’ believed te wy Be 
to send the poor girl to the asylum for,”’ reflected 
Mr. Thomas. “You are dreadful hasty forming 


accession of self-respect. 
In fa — ae I Pp satisfied 
‘our j Abitha: y ay . You | myself that whi id feel fear, | was not so 
your judgments, Abitha; you always were. You salads dame Gn any undertaking but that I 
0 


haven’t given any evidence that I’d convict a| + + began 

cow on. Mr. Stone is a man of sense and fond | pone oy da siiaieiteatathaatiah es amen 

of his family, and if he’s taken Grace away it’s » & 

all right; but I never saw a thing wrong with | 

the girl, not a thing,” and Mr. Thomas drove | A SONG IN A BATTLE. 

the wooden stopper into the stone jug convin- I" a volume called the “Story of the Twenty- 

cingly. | 4 First Connecticut Volunteers” the author 
“Haven’t I been a-telling you, Abel, that she’s | gives this touching and impressive incident of 

always been different —’ But Mrs. Thomas | the Battle of Cold Harbor: 

was interrupted by the entrance of their neighbor, | just at the height of this awful din a little 

Mrs. Stone. , brown bird stepped down from branch to branch 
“Grace is gone,” she said, “and I thought I’d | of a splintered oak, and was plainly seeking 

run in and tell you about it. She meant to come | refuge among human kind. Unconscious that we 


7 rse ane were madly slaying one another, the little songster 
a hers If, but there wasn’t time. _. seemed relieved of fright as he stood on the 
We feel dreadful sorry for you all,” said 


es . . . prostrate form of a dead soldier, and in a 
Mrs. Thomas, with a solemn expression, reaching momentary lull of the musketry sang a sweet, 
out her hand. 


Soar —_ that brought yo to meng an eye. 
age in lightly ; ut alas! we were not ready yet for songs of 
St ew Stone looked at her slightly bewildered. peace. A bursting shell swept away the little 
Shaking hands with one’s neighbors was not a messenger of love, and the stern conflict went on 
universal custom in. Skillings Village. “Well,” | unchecked. 
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STAMPS 10 rare Zanzibar, China, etc., lWec.; 8 
is Samoa, 0c. Est. 1881. E.A. Dresser Salem,Mass 





What $1.00 Will Buy. 





Two 8-oz. packages Penolia > OH 

pack Penolia Sand ° -20 

Four packages Penolia Candies .. . 40 

One package Penolia Kisses . ss 06 

er Sgr ee ee $1.05 
Delivered — express prepaid —in New Eng- 


land wherever Adams Ex. Co. have an office, 
These prices are same as you'd pay at dealers. 
This offer is introductory, to reach places where 
dealers do not yet handle our goods. 

Send your dollar and we'll send you the biggest 
ollar’s worth you ever bought. 
PENOLIA FOOD CO., New Haven, Ct, 
Manufacturers of Refined Peanut Butter. 














Shampoo with 


PROTECTION SOAP i 


Bolls. 


A cluster of these beau- 

tiful, wonderful cotton 

blossoms and yards of live green 

FLORIDA OSS sent to any 

address upon receipt of 10 cents. 

Throw this moss over a plant in your 
house and it will grow. 







*T will Shield You 
from Itching Scalp, Fall- 
ing Hair and Baldness. 


The cleansing qualities of this soap 
are supplemented by medicinal and 
antiseptic properties that together 


fj D. M. CORTHELL (Mayor), Interlachen, Florida. 
lean “ 




















pronounce it the best Shampoo Soap 
ever made. Try it at our expense. 


Sample Free. 


WILLARD CHEMICAL CO., 
6 Merrimac 8t., Boston. 


DALBY’S 
Knit Abdominal Bands 


for MEN and WOMEN. 
Prevents all bowel 
trouble and You 
Well. Don’t wait till 
you get sick_ before 
wearing one. Many of 
the armies of Europe 
and other countries 
are commanded to 
use them. Thousands 
worn by U.S. Army. 


Perfect Fit and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Ask your dealer for the kind Dalby makes, and if he 
cannot furnish them send us your measure and his 
name and we will send post-paid to any address. 
Prices: Wool, Medium Wt., 50c. Wool, Heavy Wt., 75c. 
Silk and Wool, Medium Wt., $1.00. 
THOMAS DALBY CO., Watertown, Mass., 
Mfrs. of Ladies’ and Infants’ Knit Underwear. 


Keep Well. 







25c.a cake of your 
druggist or di- 
rect Jrom 





Your 
physician 
will recommend it. 

















HE Youth’s 











Companion’s 
Sixth Annual 
Exhibition of 





Ladies, 
SAVE MONEY 


By Buying Your 
Golf, Cycle 
and Storm 
Suitings ana 
Skirtings {| 
Direct from the Mfrs., 


INTERVALE MILLS, {| 
Dept. C, | 
Quinebaug, Conn. | 








Photographs 


IS NOW 
OPEN 


and subscribers and friends are cor- 
dially invited to visit it at any time. 
Several thousand Photographs from 
all parts of the country are exhibited 
to the best advantage, and are con- 





SEND FOR SAMPLES. 
On orders of 30 yards or | 
more we pay express toany ) | 
point in New England. } 














sidered the most interesting and 
representative of progress in Amateur 
Photography yet displayed in The 
Companion’s series of exhibitions. 


CHAMPION 
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Stove Clay 


is for mending cracks 
and holes in the fire- 
box lining of your 
stove. It is a combina- 
tion of powdered fire- 
clays and plumbago. 
Mix with water and 
use like mortar or 


*¥ 


*¥ 










The Photographs are on view 
daily, Sundays and holidays 
excepted, from eight to five. 


J 
SY) 


cement. Any one +’ + 
can use it. Keep ; 
cheap, Bay i of The Youth’s Companion 


stove-dealers, and 
at hardware and | 
general stores. 
Write us if you 
can’t get it. 


Don’t . the Stove lining ; the 
life of the stove depends upon it. 


Bridgeport Crucible Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Library .... 201 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


PS WNOOO 
EN SPS. 

























































N eminent physiologist says: —“After a 
full meal the mind grows dull and 
sluggish. It is this condition which 

coffee corrects.” Too much food will make 

trouble for you. Just enough pure coffee is 
beneficial. If you want to be sure of a deli- 
cious and wholesome coffee, ask your grocer 


for Chase & Sanborn’s, 
to be lost by giving this coffee a trial. 


There is nothing 
You 


are very sure to like it, and that is something 





“Seat Branp” 
in 1-lb. and 2-lb. Tin Cans 
(air tight). 
Other high grades in 
richly-colored parchment 
bags (moisture proof). 


gained. 























es THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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O brittle and tender, so in every 
way delicious, are only possible 
by using The H-O Co.’s Pancake 
Flour, a combination of rice, corn and 


wheat flour, ready to use. 






















TRADE MARK 


"olonial Spirits 


A pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet-smelling and 


clear as crystal. 


coffee urns, etc. 


The ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing dishes, tea and 


Cleans and imparts a fresh luster to cut glass. 

A refreshing luxury for the bath and for massage purposes. 

Equal to Grain Alcohol for all purposes except internal use. 

Put up for household use in neatly labeled sealed bottles. 

Should your dealer not have Colonial Spirits in stock send 
us 20c. and we will send you a sample bottle by express, 
carriage paid. We will also include one of our pretty 
souvenirs if you will give us the name of your dealer. 


= {\ BERRY BROTHERS, Limite, DETROIT. 
ae 


SAWYER GRYSTAL BLUE CO., BOSTON, NEW ENGLAND DISTRIBUTORS. 
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It instantly stopped Coughs, Colds 
and Croup for your grandfathers and 
grandmothers when they were children. 

It will stop yours now. 


It’s a Time-Tried Remedy. 


' Sold Everywhere. 25 Cents a Bottle. 
L. M. BROCK & CO.. 


LYNN, MASS. 
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! A Sixty Day 
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able duplex escapements, which for accuracy under all conditions produce a most satisfactory all-round Watch. 


We have used a large number of these Watches. 
can depend upon being “on time.” 
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earnest, and securing 
the New Subscriptions 
for The Companion. 
They have jewel-piv- 
oted balance wheels, 
hard white enamel dial 
plates, and are stem- 
winding and stem-set- 
ting. The cases are 
nickel silver, with close- 
fitting snap-joints. 
aan 


ither the Land- 

seer or the Jewel 
Watch given only to 
Companion subscri- 
bers for one new sub- 
scription and 50 cts. 
extra, postage paid. 
This offer holds good 
for only sixty days. 

Bad 


PRICE OF EITHER 
WATCH $3.50, POST-PAID. 


They are reliable and durable, and with them boys and girls 
Any person can easily own one of these beautiful Watches by going about it in 


They have reli- 





! 























40% on Maren 





s’ Watch Offer. |: 


The Landseer for gentlemen and the Jewel for ladies are the best low-priced Watches on the market. They 
are both beautifully chased, and are made exactly alike except in size, style and pattern of case. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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